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OR some time past a committee, appointed by the Royal 
Statistical Society, has been engaged in the collection 
of materials for estimating what is the annual 
consumption of milk in this country. It is a most 
interesting subject, and one can but wish that absolutely 

accurate figures were obtainable. At present everything depends 
on averages and estimates. The Statistical Society appear to 
have taken two different methods of arriving at a conclusion. 
In the first place they sent out forms to be filled in by the dairy 
farmers, and, no doubt, under other circumstances it is con- 
ceivably possible that the data might be obtained from this source, 
but in practice we know that it is impossible. Probably enough 
owners of large dairy herds near London, or any other of the great 
towns, could give the figures with practical accuracy. They have 
learnt by experience the wisdom of keeping a milk record, and the 
best of them know exactly what each cow of a herd has done during 
the preceding twelve months. But then they form a compara- 
tively small minority. Quite other methods prevail elsewhere. In 
Cheshire, for instance, which isa dairy county, the average farmer 
makes no attempt to build up a herd by breeding, but from time 
to time purchases cows which he milks for a year or two and 
ultimately sells to the butcher. On very few farms that we 
know are careful records kept; so that, with every willingness 
to do so, those who received forms to fill up must have been 
compelled to leave them blank. Then, again, over the length 
and breadth of the country there are small herds kept 
for private purposes in which the surplus is sold to general con- 
sumers. We might take as the simplest form of that the cow whose 
keep is one of the perquisites of the farm labourer in certain 
districts. The cow while she is in full milk yields more than 
is required by a single family, and the labourer’s wife usually 
sells what is over to her neighbours. Needless to say, no record 
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is kept of the annual production of acow like this. | And, again, 
the make of butter is a variable quantity, so that any attempt to 
derive exact information from this quarter must be misleading. 

The same objection holds against cows that are kept fo: 
family purposes. Often we have found that a herd of Jersey 
maintained for the purpose of supplyirg the family with mi 
and butter, are paid little heed to so long as the quanti 
required is given. Very often a quantity of milk is sold fro 
cows kept to supply the needs of very wealthy people. \W 
could mention a number of instances in which this is done fro 
the kindliest motives. Usually farmers send the whole 
their milk up to town, and as a consequence it is a scarce an 
expensive commodity among the poor people. In these circun 
stances a lord or lady who sells milk at a moderate rate is 
public benefactor. Here again, however, it is rare to fin 
careful records kept unless where the herd happens to be 
pedigree one. For these reasons we are not inclined to atta 
much importance to any figures obtained by sending out forn 
to dairy farmers. The other method of attempting to get 
the results appears to us sounder. The average number of cow 
and heifers annually enumerated in the returns presented by tl 
3oard of Agriculture may be taken, and the Statistical Societ 
put the average at 4,163,009 gallons, and they assume tl 
average yield per cow to be 420 gallons, which, multipli: 
by the number of cows, will give a total of 1,723,co0,0 
gallons. It is a rough-and-ready means of arriving at a 
approximate idea of what the total production is, and if tl 
population be taken at 41,338,000, it would then appear that t 
average individual drinks 42 gallons of milk in the twelve month 
But then here comes in another complication. All of it is n 
used in the same way. Milk, cheese, butter, condensed milk a1 
so many different forms in which the same article is consume: 
and we should like very much to be able to verify the figur 
given. If we were to believe them, more than half of the tot: 
quantity of 944,000,000 gallons are turned into butter, whil 
620,000,000 gallons are consumed simply as milk. It would | 
interesting to know the grounds on which it is assumed that s 
much English milk is made into butter. On the face of it th 
statement seems questionable. 

However, be the facts right or wrong, they are sufficient]: 
near the truth to show what an immense amount of milk and 
milk products are consumed annually in the United Kingdom. 
‘The figures will strengthen the hands of those who are agitating 
to have a more rigorous inspection of the processes which milk 
undergoes before passing from the producer to the consumer. 
It is, above all else, the food of children, and the health and 
vigour of the rising generation depend very much upon ou 
keeping it pure. Some interesting figures have been collect 
to show the difference in consumption in the various classes. 
The labourer, it seems, is content with 5 gallons of milk, glb. o! 
cheese, and 15lb. of butter in the twelve months. Artisans and 
mechanics have 12 gallons of milk, r1lb. of cheese, and the sam 
quantity of butter. Each member of the upper class, however, 
drinks on an average 31 gallons of milk in a year, eats roHlb. oi 
cheese, and 41lb. of butter. It has been said that the met 
cost of food is very much the same to the rich man as It is to th: 
poor, and that, consequently, the expensive meals of the wealthy 
are expensive because of the preparation to which they are 
subjected. Lut statisticians, hitherto, have not assumed that 
the eating power of the aristocracy is so much greater than 
that of the labouring man. These figures go to show that 
a member of the upper class drinks rather more than six 
times as much milk as a labourer, eats just a little more 
cheese, and uses three times as much butter. The statistics are 
most interesting, and would be even more so if we could obtain 
similar facts for other countries. In the current number of the 
Cornhill Magazine the series of articles on household budgets 
abroad is continued by Mrs. Ruth Gardiner, who says that in 
the United States the milkman leaves a paraffin sealed pint 
bottle of milk at the door every morning, and his bill is 4s. 100. 
a month, that is, a fraction under 4d. a quart. Suppose wi 
take the household at four, then four people amongst then 
drink 365 pints of milk in the year; in other words, it woul 
appear that the American artisan consumes almost the identica 
quantity of milk that is allowed for an English artisan. In a 
richer family we notice that about 48s. is the monthly allowance 
for milk and cream, and this, too, would work out at somethin: 
not very far from our figures. Evidently, therefore, if th 
statisticians pursue their subjects further, and compare on 
country with another, they will end by getting together a: 
extremely interesting body of facts relating to the food of th: 
various peoples. 


Our Portrait [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. 

- Mrs. Godfrey Williams. Mrs. Godfrey Williams is a 
daughter of Baron Rendlesham, and was married in Igol to 
Mr. Godfrey Williams of Aberpergwm House, Neath. 
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—~ OME time will probably elapse before the full facts 
are made known in regard to the Malacca affair. 
Mr. Balfour has treated the subject in the House 
of Commons with commendable and, indeed, obligatory 
reserve, while in Russia the Censor has_ forbidden 
(| 2 newspapers to make further comment. But it seems as 
it there had been a very serious struggle between two sections 
o. the Czar’s advisers. One, and that the more militant, 
w shed to uphold the action of the Red Sea cruisers, and, basing 
tt sir right of search on the law of nations, and their capture of 
tl 2 Malacca on the alleged presence of contraband, to defy Great 
b.itain to do her worst. Luckily the more moderate section 
proved the stronger; and, though it must have been the reverse 
of agreeable for a proud empire like Russia to have to retrace 
her steps, there was more true courage shown in doing that than 
there would have been in blustering and fighting. We are sorry 
to observe that many English newspapers, by the intemperance of 
their language, made the task of diplomatists much more difficult. 
The strength of restraint could not be more systematically 
ignored than it is in the popular Press of to-day, which, in its 
rage and hysteria, constitutes a permanent danger to the peace 
of Europe. There is an old saying to the effect that the wise 
man will always make a bridge of gold for a retreating enemy. 


¢ 





In his opening address to the Sanitary Congress at Glasgow 
Lord Blythswood produced some interesting facts relating to the 
health of the people. He mentioned the case of the noble lord 
who, in the early years of the last century, could not ride down 
one of the principal streets of Glasgow till the ‘“‘ middens” had 
been cleared away ; and, until recentiy, there were people alive who 
had heard their father talk of the same sort of thing in Edinburgh 
and other large Scottish towns, in which it was the custom to 
dispose of the sewage by throwing it out of the window. But 
for the last three-quarters of a century steady advance has been 
made in this respect. Streets have been widened and cleaned, 
drains constructed, and the internal arrangements of the house 
brought into accord with modern notions of comfort and decency. 
The result is seen in the figures that Lord Blythswood supplied : 
In 1847, with a population of 320,000, Glasgow had a death-rate 
of 56 per 1,000, whereas now, with the population more than 
doubled, the death-rate is only 17 per 1,000, or less than one third. 
Lord Blythswood told the people of Glasgow how they could 
still further improve the conditions of life there; but there is 
reason for considerable satisfaction in the progress that has 
already been achieved. 

Last Saturday night Mr. John Morley received the honour 
of a degree from the University of Edinburgh, and the occasion 
drew from him one of the ripest and wisest speeches he has ever 
delivered. He was very frank, and told the undergraduates that 
in his youth one of the great objects of his ambition had been to 
be elected Lord Rector of the University ; but, on both occasions 
when he had been proposed, ‘ beaten in all the nations” was the 
message telegraphed to him. The most interesting part of his 
ration was that in which he exhorted the students to seek for 
ruth. He did not mean in the ordinary way, but suggested that 
‘ey should divest themselves of everything in the way of 
rmula, superstition, prejudice, and bias of every kind, so as to 
get to the heart of the subject and see what was true, whatever 
ight be the consequences to their preformed opinions and beliefs. 
1 this connection he made the curious remark that, among all 
e public men a friend of his had known, only four pursued this 
ject undeviatingly. If it were not being too curious, one 
ould like to know their names. 


- pee Aa ee ee oe Oe 


No doubt some extraordinary plans are always formed for 
ending Bank Holiday in an appropriately gay and joyous 
inner; but those in the House of Commons surpass all others 
i this respect. The Leader of the Opposition, Sir Henry 
C.mpbell-Bannerman, is going to move a vote of censure, and, 
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as a particular act of grace, the Prime Minister has consented to 
give up Bank Holiday for the purpose of debating it. Thus, 
‘“the best club in London,” while ordinary people are wasting 
the sunny hours—at least, we hope they will be sunny—at the 
seaside, on the road, or on the links, will devote itself to debating 
matters of high political import. We have long known Mr. 
Balfour to be something of a humorist; but it is many a long 
day since he perpetrated so excellent a jest. 


Mr. J. F. Lloyd, the well-known analyst, has issued a 
timely warning to those engaged in the production of milk. His 
point is that, owing to the burnt-up condition of the soil after the 
hay harvest, milk is naturally deteriorating, and does not yield 
the 8°8 per cent. of solids other than butter-fat demanded by the 
Board of Agriculture. This is partly the result of the excessive 
heat and poor feeding, and partly ot excessive drinking on the 
part of the cow, who in this weather, being bothered to a great 
extent by flies, betakes herself to the pond or stream, where 
she loves to stand in water above her knees, and, of course, she 
quenches her thirst frequently and copiously. Such a state of 
things has not occurred for several years past, and probably is 
alleviated already by the thunderstorms, which, especially if they 
lead to broken weather, will soon bring the grass on again. It 
would be absurd to prosecute dairy farmers for a deficiency in the 
quality of their milk so long as there is an assurance of this 
deficiency being due to exceptional and natural causes. 


DAYBREAK AT SEA. 
The mighty ocean slumbers peacefully, 
With plaintive wail the moaning night-wind sings; 
The whispering wavelets of the sighing sea 
In cadence !ow breathe forth their murmurings. 
The orbéd splendour of the silvery moon 
Tinges the foam-wreathed waves with radiance white; 
3ut now dark clouds have dimmed her face; too soon 
Her glories die away in rayless night. 
Darkness sets in; deep as the silent grave, 
A stillness as of death broods o’er the sea. 
Only the hollow moaning of the wave 
Sends through the gloom a muffled melody. 
Now night into her sable garb inweaves 
Small streaks of grey that widen into dawn, 
A golden gleam the misty mantle cleaves 
The white spray glistens in the shining morn. 
A blood-red ball, seen dimly through the fold 
Of woven mists, rolls onward o’er the sky; 
The veil is torn aside—a gleam of gold 
Comes lightly quivering from the realms on high. 
A. F. L 


Lovers of the river Thames will be glad to see from the 
report of the last meeting of the Tnames Conservancy that 
strong measures are being taken to get rid of the rowdyism 
which during the last few weeks has developed to an abnormal 
extent. The definite complaints are two in number, the first 
being that the owners of steam launches are in the habit of 
disregarding all regulations as to speed, and of dashing up and 
down the river ata rate which is not only dangerous to other 
vessels, but is damaging the banks with the waves caused by it. 
The other, in the plain language of Sir Reginald Hanson, is that 
many of the boats are simply ‘“ floating beerhouses.” Unlimited 
drink is taken on board, and the Inland Revenue people have no 
control over it. The consequence is the recurrence of scenes 
which, if they were repeated inHyde Park, would ensure a lodging 
at the police office tor the actors. About ten years ago the 
disorder had risen to almost as high a pitch as it has done to-day, 
and we hope that the public exposure which has taken place will 
help to check the rowdyism, for, as one of the speakers pointed 
out, it would be almost impossible to police the Thames adequately 
from Teddington Lock to Oxford. 


The Scottish rivers are running very low and bright, and 
the joys of salmon-fishing partake in full measure of the pleasures 
of hope. At the moment of writing, indeed, there is probably no 
part of Great Britain that is not suffering from lack of water. 
The blight of hops (a later blight than is at all usual) in the 
Weald of Kent is very distressing, and in all districts where 
scarcity of the water supply provides annually recurring problems 
there is much surprise at the failure so soon of surface springs 
and of the shallow wells after all the rain of last year and 
the earlier months of this. The previous heavy deficiency was 
perhaps not taken sufficiently into account. 





The Irish names for birds are sometimes very expressive, 
and give a good idea, in many cases, of the habits of the birds to 
which they are applied. For instance, the oyster-catcher is 
locally called the gobachan, because it picks up its food when the 
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tide is ebbing, and as soon as it turns, flies off in search of 
another ebbing strand, which, of course, it never succeeds in 
finding. ‘The Irish proverb runs: “ Noir eirig an da thraig leis 
an n gobachana riamk,” which in English means, ‘The gobachan 
never succeeds in overtaking two ebbing strands.” The bullfinch 
is known as gealbhan cuillin, or holly-sparrow, and the goldfinch as 
gealbhan feothadain, or thistle-sparrow; the maleblackcap is called 
Donchash an chaipin, or Denis of thecap, and the female bird as 
Mairin an truis, or Mary of the trews, thereby imputing that 
Mrs. Blackcap ‘wears the breeches.” ‘The grouse is called 
ceare fraoig, or the heather-hen, and the jacksnipe gabhairin 
rogha, or the goat of the frost, which is rather a misnomer, as 
this snipe is quite a “trappist”’ in its habits, and it must have 
been from the “bleating” of the ordinary snipe that this name 
came to be applied to this silent littke member of the Scolopax 
family. The sedge-warbler is known in Ireland as “ the Irish 
nightingale.” 

Though ravens have of late years ceased to breed on the coast 
of the County Dublin, to wit, at Howth, Ireland’s Eye, Lambay, 
and other points, these birds are still to be found fairly close to 
the Irish metropolis. I’or instance, a pair or two breed every 
season in the Wicklow Mountains on the estate of Lord Powers- 
court, the late Earl always taking care to prevent every rare 
bird being disturbed in his demesne. ‘The raven, though having 
a bad name, really does not do as much harm to game as the 
carrion crow, the magpie, or even the innocent (?) jackdaw. 

A petition, signed with some very distinguished names, has 
been presented to the authorities of Westminster School, praying 
that the school cricket and football field in Vincent Square shail 
be thrown open to the public during the boys’ summer holidays. 
In the crowded and poor part of London where Vincent Square 
lies such a boon would be very much appreciated. At the same 
time, a word is to be said on the other side. A good cricket pitch, 
such as the boys have at Vincent Square, is only prepared with 
time, labour, and money, and tne opening of the ground to the 
people of Westminster would not be likely to benefit the pitch. 
It is quite possible, no doubt, to get over the difficulty by railing 
off in some way the ground reserved for the wicket. © The Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, the Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Kelvin 
are amongst those who have signed the petition, and with these 
and other names of note it cannot fail to carry weight. 

It is to be hoped that the accident which occurred at San 
Sebastian the other day will have the effect of inducing the 
Spaniards to reform some of their amusements. Some enter- 
taining caterer had arranged to fill his exchequer by showing a 
fight between a bulland a tiger. The two animals were specially 
procured for the purpose, one being a fine young Andalusian bull, 
and the other bought from a menagerie for £280, and guaranteed 
to be savage. But when put in the huge cage together they did 
not show any pugnacious disposition, and the crowd, becoming 
impatient, approached them and began poking first one and then 
the other with walking-sticks, the result being to arouse in both 
an uncontrollable wrath. They shocked together, as old 
Mallory would say, with the result that the bars of the cage gave 
way, and the two animals, in their amazement forgetting all 
about the fight, wandered loose among the crowd, whereupon 
soldiers, and others with guns, commenced an indiscriminate 
firing, which has resulted in several casualties, though both the 
tiger and bull escaped. Altogether the only satisfactory aspect 
of the disgraceful scene is that it may be the means of causing 
such exhibitions to be abolished in future. 


Among the curious old customs stil] surviving in England, 
one of the most interesting is that at Dunstable, where the Town 
Council has an official ale taster. Nor is this office a sinecure, 
since the alderman who holds it was the other day fined one 
shilling and fourpence for neglect of duty, and before being 
reappointed to it he gave a promise to discharge faithfully his 
service in future. Last Saturday night he set out on a round of 
the public-houses. At each of them he called for ale, which was 
willingly given when the warrant had been read, setting forth his 
duties as iollows: ** To know good ale, to taste the assise and 
goodness of al] ale within the precincts of the manor, and to look 
after the measures used in public-houses.” At most of the places 
which he visited he was able to give a guarantee that the ale was 
“‘of good body, free from harmfui substances, and of full measure.” 
This the joyful publicans are now exhibiting in the windows of 
their hostelries to advertise their wares withal. 


On Saturday there took place, at the Queen’s Club, London, 
one of those athletic meetings that arouse a general interest, 
because it is known that they are conducted on the very highest 
principles. Everybody is aware that trials of strength and skill, 
even by professionals, would draw interested crowds at any time 


in Great Britain if it were certain that those engaged in them 
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were playing the game in an honest and straightforward manner 
Fortunately, the Universities command everybody’s respect in 
this matter, and the tests between the students of Yale and 
Harvard on the one side and those of Oxford and Cambridge on 
the other formed one of the most attractive exhibitions of the 
kind ever seen in England. Our American cousins were able t 
carry off the majority of the events; but the combatants were 
so equally matched that it was a matter of chance which won or 
lost—in tact, if one or two of our representatives had not suffered 
from something analogous to stage tright, the results might have 
been reversed. It is absurd of some of the papers to write, as 
they have been doing, of England losing her foremost place in 
athletics, simply because the young men of the American 
Universities have won a majority of events this yeur. 


FAR AWAY. 
For the dream-woven stillness of woods enchanted, 
Kor the wide green silence and moss-grown ways; 
For the fields that the birds and the winds have planted 
lor the running of brooks and the vales bee-haunted— 
Oh, for a breath of those loved lost days! 


’ 


For my heart has grown sick and my spirit weary 
Of the long grey street and the world’s dull roar; 
I would wander away to the realins of faéry, 
Where the twilights are wild and the wind sounds ecrie, 
Blowing across from some phantom shore. 
There’s a thirst in my soul for the fair free spaces 
Of infinite distance; I fain would be 
In the merciful shadow of leafy places, 
In the pathways remembered of youth’s bright faces, 
So long forsaken and lost to me. 
lor I know that the wild red roses are blowing 
In the lanes and meadows beloved of yore; 
And I know that the rivers are flowing, flowi:g, 
Through the valleys of peace, and I would be going 
Out from the dust, to return no more. 
R. G. T. Coventry. 


The stained-glass windows at Fairford used to be attributed 
to Albert Direr, but it seems this opinion will have to be modified 
in future. Mr. Frank Forty, happening to be at the Exhibi 
tion of Early Flemish and Ancient Art, held at Bruges in the 
summer of 1902, referred the question to M. van Speybrouck, a 
Belgian connoisseur, who doubted their being by A. Direr, and 
suggested that they were probably by an artist called Aeps, 
whose work could be identified by his customary signature, 
consisting of a peculiar monogram and an ape, ‘‘ rebus,”’ or totem, 
which would almost certainly be found somewhere on the glass it 
the work was by this artist. 


After returning to England Mr. Forty procured a set of 
photographs of the windows, which he sent to M. van Speybrouck, 
and also inspected the windows at Fairford himself, to see if the 
artist had introduced an ape, or if there were any monogram. 
He found both in the window at the end of the south aisle. 
There was the ape, and on the sword of an executioner the 
monogram. Writing in reply M. van Speybrouck now says: 
“The painter was unknown since a long time (sic), but 
M. Florent Kennio, 42, Rue Haut Port, Ghent, has found in 
old manuscripts the name of that Flemish painter of whom you 
must have seen at our great exhibition of Gothics many most 
beautiful pictures which are all signed with a monogram and a 
monkey. The name is T. Aeps. He lived in 1480—1528, and 
was born in Louvain. The Flemish word ‘Aep’ means 
monkey, and ‘ Aeps’ means Aep-sorn. The monogram includes, 
as you see, a V, which means ‘ Vitrifex,’ or paiuter on glass.” 
This most interesting letter is certainly a credit both to the 
writer and to his interlocutor; but no less so to the patient 
enquiries of antiquaries into the history of good art, for even in 
his native land the name of this fine artist and glass-painter has 
only just been discovered. 


Now and again in the history of art we read of a picture 
receiving, by some fortunate or tragic accident, a remarkablk: 
advertisement ; but surely no equal fortune of the kind ever befor: 
befel a work of art as, if the report from Moscow be correct, bas 
happened to Verestchagin’s portrait of Admiral Makaroff pre 
siding over a court-martial. The picture was submerged wit! 
the Petropavlovsk on the occasion of the latter’s sinking by th: 
explosion of a contact-fired mine, and with the ship went dow: 
the gallant admiral, the painter Verestchagin himself, an 
nearly the whole crew. It is this admiral’s portrait, by th 
painter who perished witl him, that the sea is now said to hay 
given up. Probably there is no picture in the world for whic! 
anything like an equal degree of historical association and pain 
ful interest can be claimed. 
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To the Times of July 21st, Mr. Rider Haggard contributes a 
lengthy letter describing what, unless, as he says, we are to 
strain almost to dislocation the ‘‘ long arm of coincidence,” must 
appear marvellously like an instance of telepathic communica- 
tion between man and dog, between Mr. Rider Haggard himselt 
and his deceased dog Bob. A very extraordinary feature of the 
story, authenticated by the evidence of various persons, is that 
the communication took place at or about the moment of the 
dog’s death. This is so very significant because the one point 
of vsychic interest which that most prudent and_ rational 
of ine leaders of the Society for Psychical Research, the late 


VARIATIONS IN THE 


fr‘ HE viper or adder (Vipera berus), one of our commonest 
reptiles, has always attracted interest from the great 
variety in coloration which it presents, and the idea 
has often been entertained that these variations are 
more or less connected with the environment, the 
nat: re of the soil and its vegetation being believed to account 
foriiem. The same idea has prevailed with regard to our sand- 
liza: 1 (Lacerta agilis), and we read in many books that green 
spec inens occur mostly on grassy localities, and brown ones on 
sanc and among heather. but one important fact is unknown 
tot. ose who thus draw on their imagination to explain what 
strik -s them as remarkable, and that is, that the difference in 
coloir is a sexual character, the breeding male of the sand- 
liza: 1 being bright green on the sides, and the female entirely of 
a biown ground colour. Similarly in the case of the viper, 
uniess the sexes are distinguished, it is useless to discuss the 
relat'on between colour and locality, and when this is done it 
will be found that the theory falls to the ground. Tor many 
years | have caught vipers in various localities in this country and 
on tie Continent, and I cannot say I have ever been able to find 
any armony in colour between the snakes and their surroundings. 
A viper basking in the sun on a heath, on a hedge-bank, or 
among stones is always a most conspicuous and, to my mind, 
beautiful object. Besides, if the theory of warning coloration 
be generally true, the snake, relying on the terror which its 
appearance must produce on most creatures, is sufficiently 
protected by such a distinguishing mark as its zigzag dorsal 
band, and can well afford to be neglectful of attempting to 
conceal its presence. But even the theory of this warning 
pattern does not work if we reflect that, although it is true in 
this country that a zigzag dorsal band distinguishes poisonous 
from non-poisonous snakes, it is not so elsewhere, as, for instance, 
in France, where a still more dangerous species exists, Vipera 
aspis, in which the zigzag pattern is absent; whilst it is possessed 
bya third common and perfectly harmless snake of the genus 
Tropidonotus, which bears the suggestive namc of viperinus 
Fig. III.). 

It is many years since I first pointed out that the sex of a 
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Professor Ilenry Sidgwick, deemed to be established by weight 
of evidence, was that human beings at the moment of death had, 
occasionally and under circumstances that we could not explain, 
the power of telepathic communication with others. Science has 
no such exact knowledge of the qualities of what we call the 
soul or the mind as to be able to disprove the possible telepathic 
communication between a human and a canine being, and what- 
ever degree of importance readers will attach to Mr. Haggard’s 
letter, they cannot fail to find it interesting. To those who are 
able to hold the pleasant faith that we are to meet again our 
canine friends in the spirit world, it may be of much comfort. 


MARKINGS OF ADDERS. 
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viper in this country may nearly always be recognised by the 
coloration, and that the connection between sex and coloration 
can be easily verified by an appeal to the shape, proportion, and 
scaling of the tail, which afford a ready means of 1denti- 
fication. The males have the tail thicker at the base, 
less gradually attenuate, and Jonger—its length is con- 
taincd in the total from 54 to 7% times, as against 8 to Io 
times in the females—and the shields which cover its 
under-surface vary from 33 to 46 pairs (usually 35 to 40), 
as against 24 to 38 (usually 28 to 33). The markings 
are usually set off much more sharply in males than in 
females, and they are usually black or blackish in the 
former. Whitish, pale grey, or yellowish specimens, 
with black belly and jet black dorsal markings, are 
invariably males ; brown or brick-red specimens, with 
markings of a more or less dark brown, are females. 
There are also brown males with the markings of an 
intense black, and grey males with brown markings. 
Specimens with yellowish white chin and throat, which 
may be tinged with rusty, are females; males have the 
throat black, or whitish, with the scales spotted or edged 
with black. 

An idea of the usual difference in appearance, due 
to sex, may be gathered from the two photographs at 
the head of this article (Figs. I. and II.) of specimens 
from chalk hills near Oxted in Surrey ; they may be 
taken as typical Vipera berus, male and female. By 
paying atiention to the characters indicated above, any 
naturalist will soon be able to decide at a glance on the 
sex of a viper; and although doubtful individuals occur, 
] think I may say any expcrienced observer can tell a 
male from a female at a distance in nineteen cases out 
of twenty. 

The wonderful variety in the pattern of markings 
in vipers acquires a special interest if we consider it from 
the point of view of evolution. The iabours of Eimer, 
Cope, and Gadow on lizards, and of Zenneck on snakes, 
have shown that it is possible, with some care, to trace 
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back toa common type the most aberrant designs. It 
has been ascertained that in the most generalised types 
of lizards and snakes, the markings are originaliy disposed 
in longitudinal series, eight in number, on the back and 
sides, and whether these series consist of distinct spots, 
as in snakes, or of stripes, as in lizards, the number is 
invariable, and points to a common ancestry. These 
series consist of a pair of dorsals or vertebrals; a pair 
of laterals, the continuation of a band extending along 
the side of the head and passing through the eye; a 
pair of dorso-laterals, between the two former; and a 
pair of infra-laterals, below the latter. Greater or less 
number of stripes, zigzag bands, irregular spots, or even 
cross-bars, can all be traced back to such a pattern of 
marking. It is easy to test this on vipers. 

These creatures are very remote irom the primitive 
type of snakes, of which pythons and boas appear 
to be the nearest living representatives, which have 
diverged into various phyla, two culminating in 
the most dreaded groups, the elapines or cobras, 
on the one hand, and the viperines or adders and rattle- 
snakes on the other. Nevertheless, some viperines still 
agree with the non-poisonous primitive snakes in many 
respects, and in the genus Vipera proper we have a remarkable 
species, until lately confounded with our common adder, which 
presents many points of generalisation both in its scaling and in 
its markings. This viper (Vipera ursinii) has a very broken 
distribution in Europe—Basses-Alpes, Abruzzi, Veglia Island, 
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Mountains of Bosnia and Herzegovina, plains of Lower Austria 
and Hungary, which appear to indicate a species in process of 
gradual elimination, perhaps the direct ancestral form of our 
Vipera berus. Now, in Vipera ursinii, which shows no sexual 
colour-dimorphism, the three lateral series of spots are usually 
preserved, whilst in our adder the dorso-lateral has disappeared ; 
and at the same time we often find the dorsal stripe disintegrated 
into spots, which may assume a paired disposition, as in the 
specimen here figured (Fig. 1V.), 
which shows how, by alternance 
and confluence of the paired 
spots, the zigzag pattern is 
produced. Such a passage from 
spots to a zigzag band is 
frequently met with in various 
eroups of snakes. In_ this 
example, the sinuosities of the 
bands are more rounded; they 
are more angular in the typical 
British vipers shown in Figs. 1. 
and Il., and they may form 
absolutely right angles. 

The dorsal area occupied 
by the zigzag never encroaches 
upon that occupied by the lateral 
spots (continuation of the lateral 
head-stripe), which alternate with 
the points of the zigzag. A 
diagram of the markings of the 
adder in a_recently-published 
book, ‘ Leighton’s — British 
Serpents” (page 80), is in this 
respect very misleading. It will 
be found that if a straight line be 
drawn on each side of the back, 
connecting the outer extremities 
of the zigzag bands, the lateral 
spots are entirely outside that 
line. This disposition of the 
markings affords further evidence 
in favour of the theory of their 
derivation. 

As a rule, the dorsal band 
varies much in its course, being 


regularly curved on some parts VIPERA BERUS, VAR. 
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of the bouy, irregular or broken up into oval spots or rhombs 
others. Some vipers are literally striped, the best example 
this pattern being found in the variety called Seoanii, ft 
North-Western Spain. This handsome pattern is produced 
a widening of the vertebral band and a confluence of the lat: 
spots, leaving a narrow longitudinal area of pale ground col 
on each side of the back (Fig. V.). When the vertebral ba 
widens, it often happens that its shade lightens to pale bro 
in the centre, the borders remaining dark, and th s 
producing the effect of two dark zigzag dorsal lin 

I have recently received from Mr. Hows d 
Fowler an example of a very remarkable vari: 
from Pembrokeshire, which I noticed in 1 
Field in 1902. It is of a dark brown, with a ratlior 
ill-defined, straight-edged vertebral band of dark r 
brown, and an oblique dark bar on each side of t'e 
occiput. A similar specimen was described .n 
1842 by the late Dr. J. E. Gray as Pelias dorsa 
and another, taken near Ulverston, has been 
corded and figured by the Kev. H. A. Macphers 
in his ‘* Fauna of Lakeland.” 

After having alluded to variations in the 
direction of longitudinal stripes, we may pass on to 
the opposite extreme—that of transverse barriny. 
This is invariably derived, in our viper, from 
the zigzag band, the sinuses of which become multiplied and 
shortened, transforming into a series of transverse rhombs, 
and finally breaking up to assume the remarkable patterns 
shown in Fig. VI. 

Melanism is well known in the common viper. It is 
soinewhat rare occurrence in England and Scotland, but quite 
frequent in some parts of Scandinavia and Germany. I have 
received as many as fifteen black specimens from the island of 
Seeland, in Denmark, where this 
aberration appears to be quite 
common. Most of them are 
males, and I have satisfied my- 
self that melanism is usually 
produced, in that sex, by the 
expansion of the black mar‘- 
ings, as is proved beyond a 
doubt by some _ intermediate 
specimens, among which is on 
having the black of the bac! 
formed by the widening of the 
vertebral band, separated from 
that of the sides, resulting from 
the expansion and coalesce: 
of the lateral spots, bya narrow, 
light brown wavy stripe (I 
VII.). I have also seen a mile 
specimen, obtained by 
Legassiche Crespin at New 
Bridge on the Dart, in which, 
on the posterior part of tie 
body, the confluence of the bla-k 
markings is on the way to p »- 
duce a black viper (Fig. VI! 
In females, on the other ha 
as well as occasionally in ma. s, 
the black is produced by a 
gradual darkening of the gro. id 
colour, so that in most cas °s, 
under certain lights, the typ al 
markings may still be detec’ d. 
I have examined some beaut ul 
specimens in which the bi ck 
colour is relieved by little « ‘ts 
of yellow scattered over 1¢ 
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at least a few dots of whitish are visible on the lips, and of yellow 
under the end of the tail; but I have before me a wholly black 
viper from: Southern Norway, and another from K6nigsberg. 

' It has often been stated that the viper carries its initial on 
the back of its head. This V, reversed or pointing forwards, is, 
however, by no means constant. A pair of elongate dark 
markings, affecting such shapes as these, A, ><, 4, Or A, are 
usually present, and by uniting may form a A or an X, which 
may also be connected with the markings on the front of the 
hed, or even, though very exceptionally, with the mid-dorsal 
bad (see Fig. V.). On each side of the head an oblique dark 
str ak extends from the eye to the last shield bordering the 
up’ er lip, being sometimes continued some way down the neck, 
an this lateral band is also occasionally connected with the 
occ pital A. 

In concluding this brief sketch of the variations in the 
ma kings of the adder, I may add that the reptile collection in 
the British Museum (Natural History) contains several hundred 
spe imens of this widely distributed species, from innumerable 
loc lities, selected out of a much greater number that have 
pas ed through my hands within the last twenty years, and that 
suc: a series affords most interesting material for the study of 
var ition, both of structural characters and of markings and 
colc sation. G. A. BouLENGER. 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


“—"S NGLISH literature is always a most fascinating study, 
and no one who is competent to form an opinion 

—4 will be at all inclined to dismiss 
ff The Masters of English Literature 
(Macmillan), by Stephen Gwynn, 
as superfluous. But it seems to us that 
the author might have made his book 
more interesting if he had brought it into 


the scheme of a general idea. He 
evidently regards the different writers 
whose works make up what we call 
English literature as so many separate 
entilies, not necessarily bound together 
by direct relationship. But literature, 
more than any other art, is a 
matter of descent. The typical writer 


almost invariably begins by being an 
omnivorcus reader. Those who went 
before him are read with the all-embractug 
appetite of youth, and whatever suits his 
own peculiar genius is naturally and 
unconsciously assimilated. The result is 
that, when he begins to write himself, he 
inevitably follows in some way the path 
of those whose work has evoked his 

In poetry, indeed, this is almost too manifest 


sympathy most. 
to require pointing out. There is a most effective illustration in 
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Robert Burns, who began without any pretence of doing 
more than imitate Fergusson, Allan Ramsay, and the other 
Scottish bards who had gone before him. In prose a still 
more brilliant example is to be found in 
Sir Walter Scott, who, reading his lielding, 
formed the ambition of treating his own 
people and his own period as the Father 
of the Novel had treated his. If this 
be true, then, there could scarcely be a 
more interesting task than that of tracing 
out the intellectual lineage of those 
who have become illustrious in English 
letters. The very table of contents would 
show that Mr. Stephen Gwynn has not 
approached his subject from this point 
of view. He begins with Chaucer and 
goes on direct to Spenser, two poets of 
entirely opposite genius—one a man of 
the world, a keen observer, a master of 
the direct and simple and vivid; one, 
too, who understood human nature, and 
delighted in its whims and humours as 
much as he did in its strength and 
passion. The other was at heart a 
dreamer and a moralist, a solitary who 
loved to conjure up visions that might 
be either possible or impossible, and who was more attracted 
by Nature itself than by the human heart that Nature has 
produced. It is much more difficult to say where Spenser 
came from than to account for the expression that the 
genius of Chaucer naturally took. Anyone knowing 
Boccaccio, and also knowing the first of the great English 
poets, could easily see how the latter was drawn to the 
former, and how he took him as a model, perhaps, some 
would say, to too great an extent. Chaucer’s influence 
over subsequent poets was probably greater than that 
of any other man in English letters. He has, as, it 
were, commanded the allegiance of his followers up 
even to the time of Tennyson. Spenser, on the other 
hand, though in a sense a poet’s poet, never wielded 
the extraordinary influence of Chaucer—an_ influence 
which was exerted through many centuries, and was 
unlike that, for instance, of Byron. Before and after 
Byron’s death -all the budding poets seemed to be 
more or less Byronic, just as when Mr. Swinburne 
was at his zenith the young rhymsters were all more 
or less Swinburnian. Perhaps one of the closest 
analogies to Chaucer was Pope, who certainly obtained a 
great deal from the first of English poets, and who most 
exercised an extraordinary influence on the poets who came 
after—not a good influence, we are compelled to say at 
this time of day. Dryden and Pope were severally and 
jointly responsible for the hard, formal, metallic verses 
that became the fashion in the eighteenth century till the 
time when Cowper saw tnat something finer was to be 
done, although he scarcely had strength and «genius 
enough to accomplish it. But he turned his mind to that 
simple and sincere treatment of Nature which Wordsworth 
was to perfect, although in the meantime Gray, most 
modern, most accomplished of poets, had well - nigh 
performed the task himself. We have ieft Burns out, 
because what influenced him was the national poets, just 
as he found his early inspiration in local inciderts and 
scenery. Indeed. be could not disengage his mind from 
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the actual and the immediate; and the charm that he exercises 
over us is largely due to the muscular grip that he has on 
the life around him, so that every sentence, every word, is 
vital and full of energy. Wordsworth, again, is one of what is 
called in modern slang pivotal men. His influence is not so 
discernible, because he stood, as it were, at the parting of the 
ways. The world that he lived in and sung became, after his 
death, a new world, where the most passionately felt and 
expressed of his feelings were no longer possible. That he did 
exercise much influence on men like Arnold, Tennyson, and 
Browning is true enough, but its signs dé not lie so much on the 
surface as in the case of some other examples. Such may be 
described as types of the bonds uniting one man of letters with 
another in the history ef English literature, and they are equally 
abounding in prose as they are in verse. 

It was perhaps a misfortune that the great masters of 
English prose, or those who were esteemed great masters of 
English prose, should have chosen and delighted in a formal 
and sonorous style, full of high-sounding words and well-turned 
sentences. You have the best in Sir Thomas Browne when he 


CAI 'G 
ATCHING 
Y the time that the cuckoo, after vain attempts at 
clearing his throat, has abandoned his song altogether, 
and the nightingale has re-entered her period of 
dolorous silence, when the heavy scent of the meadow- 
sweet has succeeded that of the may, and the July 
heats descend upon the trout stream, the fisherman has frequent 
opportunities, untroubled by any vain hopes of catching trout, of 
enjoying some other of the amenities of his surroundings. The 
glut of the May-fly during the past month has left the fish fat and 
indolent, capricious of appetite, and more than ordinarily sensitive 
to the influences of weather Hosts of olive dun, growing paler 
and more dainty in appearance with each succeeding week, will 
rise from the stream without tempting a single fish to so much 
as a dimple,of the water. The return of the spinner in the 
evening to lay its egy in the stream will leave him unmoved, and 
the angler, often forced in such circumstances to rely for any 
chance of filling his creel upon an hour when the sedge-fly, the 
dusk, and the cool of the evening are his allies, will have a 
whole day to contemplate the pleasant places in which his lines 
are cast. 

In such conditions the full rigour of the laws which 
govern the fishing is at times relaxed; ladies are even 
admitted to its banks, though some consider this a vast mistake, 
and the fisherman. will look with tolerant eye upon the 
youth of the neighbouring village who invade the sacred 
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is at his best, and probably it would not be far wrong to say you 
have the worst of it at his worst. For a little while the bon. 
of it were broken, and the eighteenth century novelist and essayist, 
resorting more to French models, produced a narrative sty! 
unequalled in any other period of English literature. It was 
its best in the writing of Fielding, if we look at his greate | 
work as a whole, but there are passages in Sterne more absolut« 
perfect than any that Fielding rose to. Yet in Fielding, Stern . 
Smollett, and Defoe one can easily see that, as it were, the san 
ferment had been at work. If Mr. Stephen Gwynn had tak 
two pages of any of the best work of George Eliot, whom 
considers “can justly be held to rank with the great creati 
artists in prose fiction,” and two pages from ‘‘ Tom Jones” 
‘Joseph Andrews,” and in each case marked the adjectives wi 
red ink, he would have considered twice before applying the w« 
‘“‘artist’’ as he does, and he would have been able to show t 
youngest of his readers one of the crowning merits of a gr 
style. 

3ut in addition to these minor distinctions there is a maj 
distinction, without understanding which no one will ever be al 
to write luminously of literature. This is the difference betwe 
the sympathetic and the egotistic genius. The best type of t 
former that could be imagined is Sir Walter Scott, who, in life 
well as in his books, had the gift of forgetting his own personal 
and entering into that of others, who might either be guests 
his house at Abbotsford, or guests in those large and spirit 
houses that we call his novels. A man with that gift 
make his characters living, breathing, human creatures. 
man without it cannot. Yet the latter may have gifts 
his own that one wouid hesitate to call less valuable. 
Tennyson could never write a play or reproduce actual life i: a 
poem or story, but that did not prevent him from writing soi.ie 
of the most exquisite lyrics that the world has ever known. it 
is the cardinal difference between Shakespeare and Ben Jons 
It would be tactless to make any comparison of the relative 
merits of the two; but Shakespeare seems to have had an endl: ss 
power of entering into the lives of others, while Jonson, w: |i 
great learning, much knowledge of every kind, and an arti:’s 
command over his pencil, never could do this;' and it would |x 
easy to number o‘f in English men of letters those who are, and 
ever will be, sealed of the tribe of Ben. The same diflerence 
can be traced between Chaucer and Spenser, and between 
Thackeray, say, and Sir Walter Scott. To have followed out 
this line of ideas through the long range of beautiful work that 
forms English literature would have been both interesting jand 
profitable. In saying this we do not mean to cast any slight 
upon the work done by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. No doubt it will 
serve its purpose as an introduction for young readers. It has 
been written with care and taste, but we cannot help thinking 
that there was another and a better way. which Mr. Gwynn has 
not followed. At present there is much need of a really {ine 
book, such as we easily perceive has been imagined by the 
author. Popular taste, owing to certain well-understood causes, 
has become vitiated, and whoever tries to purify and improve it 
deserves well of his countrymen. No doubt Mr. Gwynn has 
the right ambition, and in no small degree the tastes and instincts 
required, but something is lacking—something in the way of 
wide outlook, of bold and individual thought. 
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CRAY FISH. 


precincts of the meadows for the purpose of catching crayfish. 
That interesting little crustacean is usually the companion of the 
trout in most of the streams of the Midland and South 
Counties. The trout, indeed, greatly affects the young of the 
crayfish, upon a diet of which, where plentiful, he will greatly 
increase his weight. This habit has its drawbacks from ‘he 
angler’s point of view, because fish which find a large par: of 
their food in the bed of the stream are less apt to provide sport 
by taking the fly on its surface. There is thus a conflict of 
opinion as to the advantage or otherwise of the crayfish i: a 
trout stream. But, as we say, he is usually present, and is an 
object of interest to fishermen of both schoois of opinion. (ne 
welcomes him as the cause of a gratifying increase in the we ht 
of his fish, the other employs his idle moments in reducing iis 
numbers, and wiil often lend a hand himself to the operation of 
the youngsters from the village. 

There is no better way of acquiring the rudiments of he 
art of cray-fishing than by watching these urchins, who em; oy 
a method sanctified by centuries of tradition. These sports: en 
come provided with a dozen or so of light iron rings, over w! ch 
minnow netting is stretched, each furnished with three str gs 
converging from three points cn its circumference into a si. zle 
cord of a generous Jength, by which it can be lifted like the »an 
of an old-fashioned pair of scales. A forked stick by which ‘he 
net can be manipulated, and a supply of salt herring, the 
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fragrance of which blends ill with that of the meadow-sweet, 
complete the outfit. The nets will now be laid flat upon the 
grass, tue odorous herring unwrapped from its newspaper, each 
fish will be divided into three, and a piece tied securely in the 
centre of each net. These will now te lowered softly into some 
quiet spot on the bed of the stream, where they will lie flat and 
far on the sand or pebbles, until the youngsters have planted a 
round dozen in similar positions at easy distances from each other 
uy and down stream. There will follow a decent interval to allow 
th: crayfish to “run,” when the boy will go with his forked stick, 
d ‘tly push out the loose cord in the prong until it is over the 
ce itre of the net for a straight lift, heave with a swift, steady haul, 
w hout pause or jerk, and swing the net into the grass of the 
n adow. Here, if the weather be propitious, and the boy cunning 
at his work, will be found half, or it may be a whole dozen, of the 
cryfish letting go of the herring just two seconds too late for 
tl » safety of their shells. 

The approved method of taking crayfish is thus a rather 
sc emn function, involving an outfit of some pretensions, anda 
ce eful attention to the rules and traditions of an accepted art. 
It is also an article of faith on most streams that his pursuit is 
to be followed profitably only in the evening. On the banis of 
sc ne streams—indeed, like those of the Cotswolds—orthodoxy 
de nands that the expedition should be planned for the moonlight 
ni hts of summer alone. Such times and surroundings have a 
fa cination all their own; and a summer night passed under the 
m on in the balmy meadows of a trout stream might certainly be 
worse employed. But if your water is populous with crayfish 
th re need be little difficulty in making a haul in the full blaze of 
a uly sun. It is this unorthodox form of the sport which most 
apveals, perhaps, to the angler in hisidleness. All he requires is 
his landing-net and a supply of herring, the salter and ranker the 
be.ter, though chub and dace, which sometimes dilute the purity 
of 1is catch, will serve the purpose. Such fish or the herring are 
cui into substantial lumps, heavy enough to sink at once and lie 
on the bed of the stream, unmoved by an ordinary current. With 
these the fisherman will go to the stream, and, selecting quiet 
spots, covered with deepish water and showing a clear bottom (the 
kind of spot usually near a bed of weed over which the feeding 
trout hovers), drop a piece of the bait so that it may be seen 
lying on the bottom within reach of the landing-net. He will 
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then stand still and watch the result. The bed of the stream will 
soon become alive with creeping forms. From the weed-bed above, 
from that below, from under the bank where the fisherman stands, 
those mysterious figures, hardly visible unul the eye becomes 
used to them, will converge upon the glistening bait. Sometimes, 
indeed, accidents of light and environment will prevent the single 
crayfish from being seen at all, and the first intimation of the 
presence of the fish will be the blotting out of the shining herring 
by an olive-coloured mass. This is the fisherman’s opportunity. 
He will take his landing-net, an instrument in these latter days 
so often superfluous, thrust it gently into the water down 
stream from the bait, and with a quick motion up stream, lift the 
whole bunch of bait and crayfish on to the bank. Where the 
crayfish are very plentiful and the stream narrow, an even simpler 
method may be employed. In such streams the first bait thrown 
in the water will produce a great movement of the fish, both 
up stream and below, which will be seen advancing upon the prey 
in single file, each doubtless attracted by the movement of the 
other, just as the vultures assemble when a camel drops in the 
desert. The little crustacean moves laboriously, as it would 
seem, but has a reserve of wondrous quick motion if disturbed. 
He will then bring his tail under him with a.snap, like his great 
uncle the lobster, and in so doing will make a rush upwards and 
backwards at an incredible speed. The fisherman takes advantage 
of this peculiarity. He approaches the best fish in sight from 
behind, pokes him under the tail with the ring of the net, which 
he at once raises about a foot. If this is done neatly, he will 
find the crayfish has retreated to its innermost fold, and 
if the stream is well stocked, he will be able to pick out a 
couple of hundred of the finest specimens in two hours of a 
summer afternoon. These the ladies, if present, will be 
allowed to place in the creel, and as the crayfish, unless 
properly handled, is apt to pinch shrewdly with his fore claws, 
the process is often productive of some merriment. Boiled with 
plenty of salt, a point of great importance, the dirty olive cray- 
fish of the stream is thus transformed into a miniature lobster of 
a surprising scarlet, which, eaten cold at breakfast, will be found 
as appetising as a prawn. Better still, stewed in a bottle of 
white wine, and combined with boiled rice and tomato in just 
proportion, he furnishes the incomparable bisque d’écrevisses ot the 
I'rench menu. W. B. Bouton. 


SW ALLOWS. 


ITE swallows which are gliding and wheeling over the 
fields and streams are now such familiar objects, and 
take such an important place in the summer landscape, 
that it is almost difficult to remember that a day will 
come, all too soon, when we shall no longer see their 

burnished plumage shining in the sun, nor hear their joyous 
twitterings from red-tiled barn or mossy cottage. We know that 
they must leave us; but it is an unpleasant thought, so away 
with it! Let us enjoy our summer while we may; unlike them 
we cannot, all of us, follow the sun, but must stop and endure 
cold and frost, and possess our souls in patience till our feathered 
wanderers come again. That birds of such powerful flight as 
swallows should cross the sea, and voyage to warmer countries 
in search of food, is such a natural thing for them to do, that it 
seems very remarkable how reluctant were even educated 
observers to admit it. It is easier to imagine birds of feeble 
flight or of known reluctance to fly, like landrails, spending the 
winter in a torpid state hidden away in some hole, as bats 
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and reptiles are known to be; but that such active beings as 
swallows could be deemed capable of such an existence does 
seein surprising. 

It is curious to read Gilbert White in this connection, and to 
note his waverings and doubts on a subject which undoubtedly 
exercised a great fascination over his mind. At one time he is 
so convinced that swallows do retire into ‘*hybernacula” at the 
approach of winter, that he organises a party of labourers to dig 
up and search a certain sheltered part of his parish where he 
thinks they may be hidden away. At another time he appears 
to be convinced that they do cross the sea, no doubt being 
influenced by the letters of his brother from Gibraltar, as well as 
by his own observations of parties of swallows in the autumn 
passing along the South Downs, ‘The wonder is that the letters 
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from Gibraltar left any room for further doubt, 
for if there is one place more convenient than 
another for the observation of migration, it is 
Gibraltar, with the possible exception of Heligo- 
jand and Malta. Even the favoured climate of 
Andalusia does not keep all its swallows through 
the winter. Chapman says that a few swallows 
and sand-martins remain there for the winter, 
but that the majority cross over into Africa, and 
return across the straits of Gibraltar in February 
and nest in March, and that others, probably 
bound for more northern latitudes, pass through 
Spain in April and May. 

In spite of the instinct which leads the more 
northern birds to delay their journey until long 
after many of their fellows have departed, they 
can still, one must suppose, only calculate on 
average seasons, and an exceptionally late 
summer like that of last year must cause great 
mortality in their ranks. According to Saunders, 
the farthest northern limit for the swallow is 
“Iceland, Spitzbergen, and Novaya Zemblya. 
It nests in Scandinavia up to 7odeg. N. lat., 
but not quite so far North as the Arctic Circle 
in Russia.”’ While it constantly accompanies 
mankind, and nests freely in houses and out- 
buildings, it never condescends to the slightest 
familiarity or friendliness, but rather ignores his 
presence altogether. Trusting to its speed, it 
will catch flies within a foot of your nose again 
and again, and will accompany you as you 
walls through the meadows merely for the sake 
of the insects which may be disturbed from the 


grass, in just the same way as it will accompany a herd of cows 
or other animals for the same reason. At the same time, its 


useful services entitle it to the 
almost universal respect and 
protection which it enjoys. 

It is shameful to think that 
a bird like this—so useful, so 
beautiful, and of such universal 
interest, should be slaughterea 
wholesale for millinery purposes. 
As I write, hundreds of swallows 
are being sold in New York 
shops, mostly young birds caught 
on their first migration. Nothing, 
however, is sacred from the taste- 
less barbarity of the ordinary 
woman. Such heartlessness is 
quite inexcusable; but it appears 
to be impossible to fight against 
the whims of fashion. So the 
swallow. suffers along’ with 
thousands of other beauti- 
ful creatures ali over the 
clobe. 

The favourite situation for 
the curious mud nest is the roof- 
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beam of a barn or cowshed; bridges and chimneys are also 
often selected. The mud, which is chiefly collected from ponds 
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farmhouses, or on the 
caters, woodchats, and many other insect-eating birds, they 


and roadside puddles, is largely mixed with straw, and the nest 
is sparingly lined with dry grass and a few feathers. It is almos 


always supported underneath ot 
some beam or other projection, 
but Seebohm says that on the 
Continent the usual method o! 
construction is for the nest to be 
made below an overhanging pro- 
jection, entirely unsupported 
below, in the same way as a 
house-martin’s nest. He also 
says that a fresh nest is made 
every year, and such is no doubt 
the usual rule; but sometimes 
I have known the old nest of the 
previous year to be relined and 
made use of again. No birds are 
more faithful to their building 
sites than swallows. Year after 
year they return to the same 
corner in the barn, or to the 
same porch or chimney, with 
unfailing regularity, and are 
nearly always sure ofa welcome. 
On a hot day they will sit and 
bask in the sun on the roofs and 
branches of the trees, but, like bee- 


almost invariably choose a dead and 
leafless branch at the summit of a tree, 
comparatively seldom perching among 
foliage of any kind. The reason fot 
this probably is that they like to see 
all round, so that no unwary insect 
may escape their ever-watchful eyes; 
or, on the other hand, it may be they 
choose these exposed positions so that 
they can immediately detect the 
approach of any enemy. In _ these 
situations, and also while on_ the 
wing, the song is constantly uttered, 
which, simple as it is, has a sweet 
ness and cheerfulness that make i 
one of the most pleasing sounds 
summer. 

I have recently succeeded in per 
suading a pair of swallows to come ani 
perch on a twig purposely placed in frot 
of mycamera; but these birds, beautifu 
and graceful as they are, do not readil 
lend themselves to photographi: 
methods. The very sheen and metalli 
lustre of their plumage, which is one « 
their chief beauties, almost invariabl: 
comes too white in a strong light 
and a dull light fails to do the: 
justice. Kt. B. Lopce. 
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ANCIENT PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


HOUGH the list of books “without which no gentle. 
man’s library could be deemed complete,” was only 
just begun in the fifteenth century, it is rather remark- 
able that the most sumptuous books transcribed and 
bound at this time were for laymen, not for monasteries, 

and mention of these fine books is made in the wills of the 
ewners. One of the oldest private letters preserved written 

English, is of the date of 1399, by the wife of Sir John 

‘ham, which shows that’the ladies as well as the gentlemen 
could write as well as read. In 1395 Alice Lady West left to her 

n’s wife ‘all her books of Latin, English, and French.” In 
tie memoranda of Sir John Howard, according to that excellent 
york the ‘Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,” it is 
noted that he paid 13s. 4d. for a book in 1464, and that he 
s lected from his extensive library thirteen volumes to read during 
a voyage to Scotland. It was at this time that a single shelf or 
cisket became too small for the family books, and libraries 
began to be built, or at least one room to be kept mainly as a 
r-ceptacle for books. The books of the period were, as a rule, 
l-rge and heavy, and almost the first library furniture was a book 
rst or lectern. These were not only used in libraries, but stood 
in the dwelliing-rooms, and were a necessity in the churches, 
where it was de rigueur to have large and heavy books. , It is 
interesting to note that with the invention of printing the books 
g ew larger, the reason being that, as the type of the early 
pinters was very large, folio was general. It will be noticed 
that almost all the books in the chained libraries are folios, 
though very beautiful and handy little books had been illuminated 
aid hand-written centuries earlier. Oddly enough, showing how 
very conservative the world is, the lectern still survives in 
churches and libraries, and practically nowhere else. Also a 
large volume is called a library book, or library edition. Our 
oid friend Dick Whittington, when he became Sir Richard, 
founded a library at the Franciscan Friary, in London, in 1429. 
It was 129ft. long, and panelled with wood; and some idea of 
the size of the volumes or the want of books is conveyed by 
the fact that there were only 556 books in it. Far the oldest 
library at Oxford is that of Merton College. It is also almost 
the oldest piece of collegiate building there. Many of the books 
were left by a Bishop of Chichester, appropriately named Rede, 
who died in 1415. It seems to have been regarded as an act of 
disrespect to a book if it were not chained, if in a public library of 
medizeval days, just as now it is considered only proper to insert 
a book-plate inside the cover. Thus, when a French abbot left 
a small collection of books to the cathedral of Bourges, he 
expressly stipulated that they should be chained, and Sir 
Matthew Hale, in a will drawn five centuries later, noted that 
certain books left by him to Lincoln’s Inn were “ fit to be bound 
in leather, and chained, and kept in archives.” Apropos of old 
libraries and book-plates, an interesting record exists of a great 
squabble in the good town of Ipswich over a book-plate. .A 
public library once existed (it may do so still) in the tower of the 
great church known as St. Mary le Tower. This was neglected, 
and books were lost. An energetic gentleman of the town, 
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THE CHAINED LIBRARY, HEREFORD. 


about the beginning of the last century, appears to have gained 
control of the library, and, among other things, decided to insert 
in each volume a fine book-plate with the city arms. Unfortu- 
nately, underneath this he had inserted (when the plate was 
engraved) a small supplementary engraving of his own coat of 
arms, which led to a heated discussion and controversy and a 
vote of censure. In Elizabethan and Jacobean days the library 
was often at the top of the house, in what was virtually an 
attic, but it was properly fitted with shelves. It may be 
mentioned, too, that in the days of the first Tudors, what we call 
the “back” of a book was the back. The volume was put into 
the shelves with front or cut leaves outwards. The clasps 
were often highly ornamented in view of this. It will be noticed 
that nearly all the books in the cathedral 
library at Hereford are put in the 
shelves with their backs to the wall, 
and the clasps, or cut leaves, facing the 
room, and at All Saints’, Heretord, this 
is the case with every book. 

The first lending libraries at 
Oxford were locked up in chests or 
chained upon desks in St. Mary’s 
Chancel, or Church, to be used by the 
Masters (of Arts) upon leave first 
obtained. Pledges were given by 
those who borrowed the books that 
they would return them. The pledges 
were apparently in the nature of cash 
guarantees. The books were lent by 
indenture, and it was not till the 
borrower brought. back his half that 
-he was quit of his liability. “ Every 
book of the house, now given or here- 
after to be given, shall have a high 
value set upon it when it is borrowed, 
in order that he that has it may be the 
more fearful lest he lose it.” In 1473 
a Master of Peterhouse College left 
fifty-five volumes to the library, “ which 
he protected after the fashion of an 
earlier age, by invoking a curse upon 
him who should alienate them,” says 
Mr. J. W. Clark, the learned Registrary 
of Cambridge University, in his recent 
work on “The Care of Books.” When 
William of Wykeham founded New 
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THE CHAINED LIBRARY, WIMBORNE. 


College, he ordained that certain books ‘¢ which remain unassigned 
after the Fellows have made their choice shall be fastened with 
iron chains, and remain in the Common Library.” Judging from 
what was done at Peterhouse in 1418, it would seem that what 
we should call books of reference were chained in the library, 
while the other books were kept in chests under lock and key 
and lent out to the Fellows. 

The method, considering the size of the books already noted, 
was far less clumsy than it sounds. As a rule they were not kept 
on shelves, as in the later examples of chained books shown in 
the illustrations which accompany this article, but on sloping 
desks, like a repetition of a lectern, or, rather, we might say that 
the lectern for one book or two books is a section of the old- 
fashioned library desk. Along the top, of sometimes just below 
the desk, ran arod, like a curtain rod, and on this the rings and 
chains were fastened. At Trinity Hall at Cambridge, where 
there is a late but thoroughly mediaval library, the chain is 
fastened to a rod below the desk-shelf. At Zutphen in Holland, 
the rod runs along the ridge at the top of the desk. This library 
is attached to the church of SS. Peter and Walburga. All the 
old fittings «nd desks are complete, 
and the chains are made of long links 
of hammered iron, and exactly like 
those in the library of Guildford 
Grammar School. There is a similar 
desk to those at Zutphen in the old 
library of Lincoln Cathedral. The 
alternative form of ancient library fit- 
tings was the book-press, such as those 
at Hereford. In this the books stood 
on shelves, to which they were fastened 
by chains of different lengths, which 
allowed of their being taken down and 
laid on a sloping desk or shelf just 
below. At the University of Leyden, 
the library of which is figured in Mr. 
J. W. Clark’s book from a print dated 
1610, only one row of books was on the 
shelves, and the reading desk was so 
high that the reader had to stand up. 
It is noticeable that globes were part of 
the furniture of this. library, and were 
carefully protected from dust by small 
umbrella-like covers. 

When books began to be more 
common, increased accommodation was 
wanted in the libraries, and the most 
obvious way was to add to the number 
of shelves. So the later library 
designers added two or three rows of 
books, as was done, for instance, at 
Corpus College, Oxford, in 1517, where 
the cases stand as they were, with 
three shelves of books above the 
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reading shelf. The chains are 
gone. But the method in use may 
be seen at its best at Hereford in 
the Chapel Library. The present 
building is a new one, to which thx 
old books and cases were removed ; 
but though they have been taken to 
pieces and put together again, they 
are probably little altered. One ot! 


them possesses, in good working 
order, the system of chains pro 
i i MI bably used at Corpus. ‘ The case 


is git. 8in. long, 2ft. 2in. wide, and 
8ft. high, exclusive of the cornice. 
The material is unplaned oak, very 
rough. The ends are 2in. to 3in. 
thick, made of three planks fastenec 
together with strong wooden pegs. 
The (reading) desk has been a good 
deal altered, and is now incon 
veniently low, but as the books ar 
chained it is evident that ther 
must always have been (reading 
desks on each case, and, moreover, 
the hook which held them up is t 
be seen in several places. Thi 
frames to contain the catalogue, 
which closely resemble those a 
Oxford, are known to have bee: 
added in the seventeenth century 
by Thomas Thornton, D.D., Cano: 
Residentiary. As the books wer 
to stand upright on a_ shelf, no 
to lie down on a desk, it wa 
necessary to attach the chain in 
a different manner. A narrow 
strip of flat brass was passed round the left-hand board and 
riveted to it, in such a manner as to leave a loop in front o 
the edge of the board, wide enough to admit an iron ring, an 
inch in diameter, to which one end of the chain is fastened. The 
book is placed on the shelf with the fore-edge facing outwards, 
and the other end of the chain is fastened to a second ring, 
which plays along the bar.” The chains vary in length 
according to the shelf on which the books stand, and there 1 
an elaborate arrangement for slipping the bar out, so that th 
chains can be detached if necessary, but the whole is locked. 
To get a book out, or put in a new one, must have been a 
tedious business. 

There is quite as fine an old book-press in the school at 
Bolton in Lancashire, ‘“ given by James Leaver, Citison ol 
London,” in 1794, with chains and desk complete. The 
practice of chaining went on very late. Thus there is anothe: 
chained library at Hereford, given to All Saints’ Church, 
in 1715, by William Brewster, M.D. The books stand i: 
the vestry, as he intended, and are all chained, after th« 
example of the Chapel Library. 
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There are many ancient school libraries still in existence ; 
but none is more interesting as regards its fittings than that of 
the Grammar School at Guildford. John Parkhurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, bequeathed the most part of nis Latin books to Guildford, 
of which town he was a native, to be kept “in the Lybrarie of 
the same towne joyning to the Schole.” They were placed in a 
ga'lery connecting the two wings of the school; but it seems 
to have been one of the very earliest free libraries of a town 
per se, having been bequeathed in 1573. The books were chained 
to ‘he presses, as shown on a previous page. 


THE OLD ORDER , 
CHANGETA. 


LD David sat in the cosy chimney corner of his farm- 
house kitchen. It was dark, but he had refused 
the light which Mahalah, the woman who “ did” for 
him, had offered to bring. 
His heart was heavy, his 

tho ights were dark and sad, and it was 
easer to bear them by the fire’s 
fic ering light alone. For generations 
Skinpings’ arm had been in the same 
family, and in spite of the universal 
agr cultural depression, had managed 
to vold its own. In all the country- 
side there were no straighter furrows, 
no neater fences ; no finer hayricks and 
strawstacks than Skippings’. Their 
shecp throve on the mangel-wurzels ; 
their beasts were fine of coat and clean 
of limb; while their horses—ah! it was 
the thought of the horses which wrung 
those heavy dry sobs from the old 
farmer's very heart. For David’s 
srandson was now reigning in his stead, 
and his ways were not the ways of 
David. A long illness had obliged the 
elder man to hand over the manage- 
ment of the farm during the past twelve 
months to his dead son’s son. ‘The new 
ruler of Skippings’ moved with the 
times. For weeks, nay, months, he 
had been bending over pocket-books 
making calculations, with a deep furrow 
in his brow. He had a passion for 
machinery, and the latest thing in im- 
plements was now to be seen in use, 
where for generations the same pattern 
had replaced worn-out ploughs or 
harrows. But David the younger did 
not stop here. For months he had 
been acquiring the knowledge of a 
chauffeur, and to him it was indeed a 
proud day which saw him start on the 
journey to London in his own motor. 
There had been a stormy scene when 
he had expounded his projects for sub- 
stituting motor for horse-power; and 
he had left the house flinging back the 
words over his shoulder that he was 
not going to see the farm ruined for the 
sake of sentiment. 

All that day and the next three 
days of young David’s absence the old 
man chewed the bitter cud of these 
words. Early and late he was about 
the farm, encouraging the men and 
praising the horses at their work. 

“ There’s a field for you, Garge! 
there’s furrers! straight as a die if ever 
was. There now, give ’em a rest, give 
‘em a breather. Wouldn’t part with 
my hosses for all the King’s crowns in 
world!” 

The ploughmen looked at each other as Skippings slowly 
walked on, his figure so different to the erect carriage he bore 
previous to that long illness. 

‘Times is changing, Garge—us ’l] never see the likes of 
old master again.” 

And so it came to the evening when his grandson was to 
return, and David sat and pondered. Yes, that was what it had 
come to. His horses were to go. Instead of the sweet breath 
of the powerful teams wreathing through the frosty morning air, 
motors would snort and belch forth petrol fumes. No longer 
Would the farm hands proudly yoke their waggons laden with 
sacks of grain for market, giving a final rub down with wisps of 
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straw to coats which already shone like satin; no longer would 
they vie with each other in the polish of the brass-ornamented 
harness and scarlet-fringed wooden collars. No longer would he 
jean on the gate at the end of Blackberry Lane listening for the 
sound of returning hoofs and rumbling wheels, or the welcome 
crack of whip and cheery ‘* Come up, boys! whoa there!” as 
the waggons turned into the yard. And his thoughts went back 
over seventy years, and he could see himself a little rosy- 
cheeked urchin in a smock frock, sitting on that very gate, and 
holding on to his grandfather’s shoulder, and crying: ‘ Here 
they come, grandfer, o’ lemme ride!’’ And he would be lifted 
on to Diamond’s back, and feel himself a young king as he rode 
at the head of the team. 

David Skippings had lived with horses all his life. As soon 
as he could toddle he was off to the farm, and, creeping into the 
stalls, would pull himself up by the great feathered fetlocks, and, 
knowing no fear himself, his touch produced no fear in his big 
companions, as he crept in and out, quite unharmed, between 
their legs. Starlight used to bend her gentle velvet nose down 
to his bare neck, and rub and tickle it till the child laughed 
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IN STILL WATERS. 


with glee. Many were the childish joys and sorrows which he 
had poured into Starlight’s tender ears, as he would have turned 
to his mother’s bosom had she not died before he could recognise 
her loving glance. There never seemed to be a mother — 
Skippings’; they had died young for three generations. It — 
just been men and horses always, and now it seemed cruelly 
hard to old David that the old order was to be changed. 
Starlight and Diamond and their generation, it was true, were 
gone, helped to their last rest in many cases by a true, straight 
shot, the last token of their master's friendship; but there were 
others as dear, and some were now old favourites, and some 
were promising young ones: Moonlight, first favourite, a foal of 
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Starlight’s; then Farmer, Sorrel, Stella, Clover, Prince, Jenny, 
Trumpeter, and the young colts—all te ge, so David said. How 
little old David imagined, when he was determined to give his 
grandson a “ rattlin’ good eddication,” that he himself was laying 
the train which the boy’s eager hand should fire. Presently 
David lifted his siiver-haired head, which had been bowed on 
his hands, and listened. What was that ? 

A weird sound heralded the approach of the motor. With 
gaspings and shudderings it drew up, and the traveller’s voice 
could be heard giving directions as he steered it into the yard, 
and a few minutes later brisk footsteps rang on the tiled path. 
A blast of fresh night air came in as young Skippings opened 
the door, and, as he took off coat, cap, and muffler, he called out 
cheerily: ‘*\Why are you sitting in the dark? Are you there, 
Mahalah? Jlere, bring a light! Well, sir, here I am_ back 
again ; hope you're pretty fit, eh? That's right. That’s better; 
now we can see what we’re about. Be quick with supper; I’m 
as hungry as a hunter.” 

Crossing over to the fire, he dealt a blow to the smouldering 
logs and flung on some fresh wood. Then rubbing his hands 
over the cheerful biaze, he continued: “Oh! I’ve had a great 
time. The motor syndicate simply féted me. They're so pleased 
to find one of the farmers taking the right line; and Pollard has 
written to say he’ll take the horses whenever we like—our own 
price, too; and probably he’ll take on most of the men, whom 
we shall have to shift to make way for the men I’ve engaged. 
So I'll just run over there to-morrow, and fix it up.” 

“Damme, you won't!” thundered the old farmer, and, 
stumbling to his feet, he brought his clenched fist crashing down 
on the oak dresser, making the glass and crockery jingle; while 
the sleeping collie, startled by the unaccustomed roughness ot 
his master’s voice, jumped up from his warm corner. ‘“ And,” 
continued David, giving the younger one no chance of speaking, 
‘‘and so long’s I’m here, I’m master, do’e hear? And I bain’t 
goin’ to see the farm, what has been the pride of my life, and my 
tathers before me, spoilt ; and my hosses, what there bain’t none 
to beat ‘em in all t’ country side, turned out, for all the machina- 
tions of t’ devil—and that’s who these new ideas come from. 
What's gotten ye, lad, what’s gotten ye, that ye can depart from 
the ways of your forefathers? And to think that ye, my Reuben’s 
son, should break my heart, and steal my hosses, and bewitch 
my farm.” 

* But, my dear grandfather, I proved it all to you—it’s for 
the good of the farm. You must keep pace with the times. It 
stands to reason that to keep a score of horses eating their heads 
off, and almost as many men to attend to them, when with 
motor power we can do the same work in half the time, is sheer 
folly. I'll show you the difference in a couple of months; and 
I’ve no end of schemes for making money, ay, and turning it 
over and over. And I'll mend the forfanes of the family and 
raise it, and make my wife a lady, and——” i 

“aise the family? Make your wife a lady?” reiterated 
the proud old yeoman with bitter scorn. ‘Your mother was a 
lady, and my mother was a lady. Whether your wife will be one 
stands on what kind of lass you marry. How dare ye, a beardless 
boy, think ye can improve on the ways of your forbears? Woe 
is me that the Almighty always saw fit to take our wimmen- 
folk. If t’ mother of ye had been here, mayhap the rearin’ of ye 
would ha’ been softer, yer heart bigger, and yer head smaller, 
leastways the money grubbin’ chamber in't. An’ mark my 
words, David, so long as I live my hosses stay here. An’ 
that’s my Amen. Get yer supper, I’m for my bed.” 

With a shaking hand the farmer took up a brass candlestick, 
and, vouchsafing no further glance at the man of the times, he 
slowly and heavily mounted the stairs. 

Young David ate his supper, but with clouded brow. “The 
old chap’s in his dotage,” he muttered irritably ; ‘but I’ve gone 
too far. Ican’t keep the horses and the motors, and I’m 
certainly not going to back out of all my plans for his sentimental 
whims, and keep horses as pets!’ 

The long run in the frosty night air had made David very 
sleepy, however, and no thoughts troubled him for long, and he 
was soon asleep in his old oak four-poster. Not so his grand- 
father. The excitement of the interview had set the blood 
racing in his veins. But the sensation made him feel young 
again. Long he sat and tried to think, his brain afire. Ah! 
it was good to have shown he was still master on his own farm. 
He looked out of the lattice-paned window. Lord! what a 
night! Still moonlight, calm and cool. But, with a sudden 
thought, all that fuss with David had made him forget to go 
and see the horses last thing. That would never do—he’d go 
now; but it must be very quietly, for though Mahalah was deaf, 
he might wake David. 

So he crept downstairs again. First of all he emptied the 
pewter sugar-bowl, which stood in the cupboard by the fireplace, 
into his.deep coat pocket ; he went next to the wash-house to 
find the wooden truck-basket of carrots, which Philip the 
cowman always kept supplied, and then stepped into the night. 
A deep breath of that pure air only served to feed the fire already 
kindled. He felt well and strong again. It was market day, and 
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he was getting off early to Prestwich, but he’d go alone this 
time; he wouldn’t take David or any of the men—no, he’d ¢o 
alone, so he could talk to his hosses. Crossing the yard without 
a lantern, for it was almost as light as day, he reached the first 
stable, and slipped back the bar of Moonlight’s stall. Instant!y 
the glossy neck of his favourite turned, and a low whinney 
welcomed her master. 

““My beauty! my good ’un! Here, lass, take your fee 
we've a long journey afore us!” anda liberal handful of co 
from a bin in the corner, followed by carrots and sugar, w..s 
strewn in the astonished Moonlight’s manger. 

As old David slowly visited one stall after another, patti: » 
and stroking and murmuring to the horses, a gentle chorus >f 
whinneying and grunting, and the muffled thud of heavy hoc s 
impatiently stamping on soft straw bedding, greeted him; b 
very soon the grinding crunch of good broad teeth showed tl! 
the impromptu meal was not despised. 

When all were fed, old David suddenly felt his hands gr 
cold and his legs shake under him. As his strength failed 
tried to think collectedly. He was so tired he must have co1 
back from market, and not be starting out. Yes, but it was a 
long way back to the house, so he wouldn’t try to get there; he 
just rest a bit in Moonlight’s stall, where it was warm and so 
and he wanted rest, oh! so badly. Why, it was Starlight ba 
again; that was strange, he must have been dreaming, for 
thought she was dead; but no, there she stood, and he was on y 
a boy after all, and not yet up to such a long day as he had h: 
He had started so long, long ago, and—and it would be go d 
to—-sleep. 

Catching at the thick grey mane to steady himself, »¢ 
gently sank upon the straw, and there—for the last time—cid 
David fell asleep, and passed into the land where all things «re 
well. FinettTa Bruce. 


TROUT AND TRAVEL 
IN THE PENINSULA 


UNNY Spain has not, save among the elect, achieved to the same 
popularity among sporting an‘ other tourists as either Switzerland 
or Scandinavia. The latter I know little of, nothing, in fact, 
beyond its unromantic southern fringe, where it abuts on the 
shullow Baltic Sea. Comparing Spain and Switzerland, however, 
if comparison between such rival beauties be possible, I should 
hesitate long before awarding the palm, while the delght of unbroken 
ground, such as that taken up by Mr. Walter Gallichan in his ‘* Fishing and 
Travel in Spain” (Robinson), unhampered by the plutocratic American and 
the vulgar tripper from nearer home, lies all with Spain. Why the tourist 
should hitherto have given Spain a wide berth may easily be gathered from 
the care with which Mr. Gallichan dispels the fears of his countrymen 
touching the accommodation, the cuisine, the facilities for travel, and the 
honesty of the natives. The nervous seeker after change, with one finger on 
the atlas and the other on ‘* Murray’s Spain,” vaguely shudders at the possi- 
bility of vermin in the bedroom, garbage on the dinner-table, and comic 
opera brigands alert at every corner with knife or garotte. Mr. Gallichan, 
whose shrewd yet friendly animadversions on the hospitality and honesty of 
the Spanish character are as interesting reading as his generous tribute to the 
unfailing courtesies of a land wherein all, from prince to publican, are 
ceballeros, ridicules all these notions, and of Spanish bed-linens, and Spanish 
cooking, though less enthusiastic perhaps over the latter, he says much to 
reassure his countrymen who may purpose following in his footsteps. As he 
tcok not only his rod but his wife, and as that lady pluckily fished her way 
over hundreds of miles of rivers in both Spain and Portugal, much to the 
delight of the natives, who patronisingly applauded the mujer pesca wherever 
her somewhat fearsome sporting garb was in evidence, it will be believed that 
poor, maligned Spain has no great terrors for anyone large-hearted enough to 
shake off the convertions of the ordinary holiday resort of commonp!ace 
attractions. 

Of the Spanish rivers Mr. Gallichan cannot write too warmly, and his 
evidence is the more valuable because many writers, including even the joint- 
authors of that book without peer, ‘‘ Wild Spain,” have described the ang!ing 
possibilities of the country as beneath criticism. He, on the other hand, 
found all the streams—with perhaps the single exception of the Guadalqu vir, 
with its feeding eels and abstemious shad—the Bidassoa, the Ason, the Bes:ya, 
the Pas, not only full of trout in their present condition, but of int: uiite 
promise, if only the dey de pesca could be made a little more severe. 

The cheapness of sport and travel in Spain is not among the least © on- 
soling features in an age of depression. The best of living available costs >ut 
five pesetas (2s. 6d.) a day, while a like sum is paid for the fishing licenc-. to 
the holder of which fishing is practically free everywhere. That there «re 
hooligans in every land goes without saying, but Spain has, if anything, ‘ess 
than her share. ‘‘ There is,” remarks tae author philosophically, ‘‘a sin lar 
likeness between the louts of ali nations of the West.” This comment vas 
suggested by the menticn of the only two occasions on which stones © cre 
thrown at this peaceful angling couple. The first time was when they xad 
very properly refused small alms to a whining lad; the other was, as 
guide explained, due only to that lightness of heart which prompts « «Ty 
Spaniard to make game and butts of fishermen. 

He found the Spanish trout better fighters, weight for weight, than 
of English streams. Poaching may have done harm in Spain, but poll: ion 
has done more at home, and of few of our rivers could it, in these da; of 
industrial competition and enterprise, be said, as of the Bidassoa, that | Is 
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free from pollution from source to sea. On the whole, the author of this 
compact and chatty little guide found better Sport for nothing on many a 
river of Spain than he would have had any right to expect on the W ye or 
Darenth at £3c for a half-mile of fishing. A chapter on ‘‘ practicalities — 
a dreadful Americanism, which could have been otherwise expressed—gives 
the full benefit of his experiences, and perhaps the most necessary general 
hint to the angler about to visit Northern Spain is to take his blue duns and 
other flies in medium size, and his gut casts in medium stoutness, as well as 
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the extremes with which alone Mr. Gallichan stocked his fly-book, with the 
result that he fell between two stools and lost many a 3lb. and 4lb. trout 
that broke his midges, yet were not large enough for his salmon-tackle. 
For this omission he had to thank the advice of tackle makers who had 
supplied anglers in Southern Spain only, and he has done his best to warn 
anglers against a similar oversight, by which they would lose many a fat trout 
that would else have been a shining joy in the landing-net instead of an evanes- 
cent incentive to fearful thoughts and lurid language. 


HARVESTING WRACK., 


7 SHERE isa silence 
oppressive, 
almost insupport- 
able in ats 
intensity, that 

reets the wanderer in 
yme of Nature’s own 
omains. This silence can 
nly be distinctly felt when 
ve quit the haunts of men, 
nd abandon ourselves to 
he contemplation of 

Jature normal, undefiled 

y civilisation, unclaimed 

1y interfering man, Nature 

xclusive, Nature omnipo- 
ent. Such spots may be 
ad yet for the asking, 
ven in the British Isles. 
i was in such an one, on 
he West Coast of Ireland, 

‘hat I found myself one 

pring morning, free to 
mtemplate the wonders 
of the mighty Atlantic, 
which through countless ; 

aves had hurled itself with , 

maddening force against WZ. Lea. 

the rock-girt cliffs tili they 

shuddered again in fear of annihilation. The ceaseless buffeting 

had left traces never to be effaced. Here a cavern, reaching for 





A LONELY BEACH. 


THE LAST LOAD. 


miles into the very bowels 
of the earth; there a 
jutting rock fretted into 
pillars of Gothic mould, 
or shaped into the 
rough resemblance of some 
human face—often 
grotesque, seldom  com- 
plete, ever changing, 
always becoming modified, 
never at rest. The valley 
that runs between two 
lofty mountains ends in a 
flattened strand, where 
pebbles the size of cocoa- 
nuts jangle and clash as 
they are tossed hither and 
thither by the breakers. 
For three miles we may 
follow this strand, until, 
reaching the commence- 
ment of the mountain, we 
are confronted with 


massive rocks, strewn 


haphazard and necessitat- 
ing some careful climbing. 
Another mile,and we reach 
the end of these, and find 
further progress barred by 
the absolute conjunction of cliff and sea, a practicaliy sheer 
wall of rock rising 2,oo0oft. above us. 
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The mood of the sea-gods is compliant this 
spring morning, and the waves merely lap sluggishly 
where they are often wont to bellow and roar— 
hence the tranquil hush of Nature: 


“There is an awiul stillness in this place, 
A presence that forbids to break the speil, 
Till the heart pours its agony in tears.” 


Surely it is in such a place, with such surroundings, 
that we at last realise with some proportionate truth 
the insignificance of man, the vastness of the 
Infinite. Suddenly the silence is broken, our 
musings rent, by the bleat of a sheep; and, looking 
up, a solitary ewe may be seen, closely attended 
by a lamb, bounding down the almost perpendicular 
face of cliff-wall, and finding foothold where no other 
animal, save a goat or chamois, could follow. 
Watching, we see that it is not the stunted 
maidenhairs nor London pride that give cause 
for this apparently quixotic quest, for she pauses 
in 


not her hurried descent. A few more bounds 
and she is on the strand, jumping from rock to 
rock and ever bleating. Following round a 
jutting rock, we find her standing sniffing at a 
white woolly object that lies prone and still. The 
twin-lamb is a mangled heap devoid of life. 
Perhaps too daring, perchance lacking in obedi- 
ence, it must have fallen from the heights 
above. There is doubt and hesitation in the 


ewe’s demeanour for the space of a few seconds, and then, 
with one parting look, she turns about and commences the 


upward climb back to the 
crest of the mountain, the 


one lamb piloted with 
extra care, the other leit 
to the rude play of 
the incoming waves. 


Turning, likewise, to 


scramble back along the 


strand, we are suddenly 
conscious of a_ difference 
in the landscape. On the 


horizon line, in the break 
of the valley, appears a 
figure on horseback, 


silhouetted against the 
grey background of the 
mountain, followed — by 
another and yet other 


figures, until a continuous 


file 


of life is stringing 
towards us. <As_ they 


draw nearer we see more 





detail; on each pony 

rest a pair of empty 

panniers, while behind 

these rides a woman. = 

Just within our range of 7, Zea. 

vision, and near the centre 

of the strand, has been hoisted a_ signal at 
a long pole; this stands for the words ‘*W 
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FIRST ON THE SCENE. 


the 
rack 


top of 
is: an,” 





TAKING 


HOME THE 


WRACK. 
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FILLING 7 ‘HE SKIPS. 


not a single one has commencea work. 
stand in groups, chatting and bandying words and laughs, until 


Copyrigt 


and from the villages and scattered hamlets for miles aroun: 
the people have hurried to the harvest. 


Women on ponies 


men with prongs, girl 
and boys to help t 
collect, other men an 
women with = skips — o1 
their backs, one and al 
they hurry to the scen 
deserting cot and byre 
leaving only the _ littl 


children and the aged t 
guard the cattle, desert- 
ing field-work, turf-spread 
ing, and_ kindred _ toil 
The tide is almost at it: 
lowest, and yard by yard 
as it recedes left a 
matted tangle of seaweed, 
or ‘wrack” as 
locally termed. Thi 
forms one of the cotter’: 
assets, since, without it 
use as manure, only 
scant crop. of 
could be grown. 
Over 200 
and, perhaps, 600 men 
women, and childre: 
have massed close to u 
amongst the rocks, yet 
They sit on the rocks, or 


is 
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the cliffs echo again the cheerful sounds. An 
now the colours of the landscape, too, at 
changed; the sombre tints of rock and_ ston 
are livened by brighter hues: petticoats of re 
and purple homespun; head-shawls of plaids, an 
russet browns and blues; bodices of every shad 
of rainbow colour. It is a pageant indeed, givin 
more the impression of a stage- produced scen 
than an actuality—the colours on the rock-strew 
foreground, the tiers of rugged background, th 
seething mass of human heings, the champin 
ponies. Then a fresh figure comes in. sight—tl 
bailiff; and as he draws near every mother’s s 
and daughter rises and awaits his word. Quick 
the army is divided into squads, and to each 

apportioned a certain tract, marked with a ro 
or a placed white stone. The work begins 

very earnest. The signaller, in token of his offi 
loads up first, helped with ready, willing hand 
and his pony gingerly picks his way homewar« 
over the slippery, kelp-covered rocks, plungit 
knee-deep ever and again into a sandy pool, 

halting to select and nibble a strand of seawee 
The rest are at it, tooth and nail, until gradual 
skip after skip is piled high, and the pony stagge 
off beneath his load, or a woman with bow 


back trudges away with her share. Some 
taken to the potato-fields and spread on t! 


ground right away; some is distributed on t . 


i¢ is 


potatoes 


ponies 
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strand above high - water 
mark and left to drv; 
certain varietiesare selected 
vith care, and go to pro- 
vide a relish when boiled 
with potatoes. Not only 
he ponies, but the 
ibourers, too, pause in 
their work to pick up and 
hew lengths. 

The tide has turned, 
nd the waves are once - 
iore racing each other 
ke a school of children, 
1ose behind pushing on 
ie leaders, restless, resist- 
ss. The greater portion 

the toilers are out of 
‘cht, over the ridge of 
1e =horizon, while an 
termittent string covers 
ie strand. The last load 

piled; the last pony 
itters beneath his 
urden; five more a 
inutes, and he, too, is Siar 
it of sicht. The sea, ~ ~ 


Fabia 


baulked of its human JZ. Zea. THE BAILIFF’S 
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prey, sobs and _ stutters 
round the rocks. Its 
work now is to bring up 
fresh supplies of wrack, 
to obliterate the hoof- 
prints of the ponies, the 
nail-marks of the hobbed 
crowd, or the impress of 
bare feet left on the little 
patches of sand which 
separate the rocks. It 
may be to-morrow that 
a fresh harvest awaits 
the gleaners, but this 
depends on the Atiantic’s 
mood; sometimes a week 
or more will elapse ere the 
signal is again hoisted, 
Albeit, we may trust the 
signalman to be on the 
alert to publish far and 
wide the good tidings that 
*’Wrack is in.” Once 
more the stillness and lone- 

; : = liness Lave the mastery, 
an ey we ° ea) «and we have, perforce, to 
. retreat above high-water 
PORTION. Copyright = mark. HERMANN Lea. 


4 SPORTING PARADISE. 


HEN Captain Cook first visited New Zealand, 
adding the domestic pig to the rats and dogs 
already introduced by the Maoris, the only 
absolutely wild mammals of that oceanic 
archipelago probably consisted of bats. The 

flightless birds, it is true, were numerous, but these, in their 
very nature, would interest the naturalist rather than the 
sportsman. Then came the colonists, assured in their tenure by 
the treaty of 1840, and planted a variety of domestic animals. 
Still, save for a few pig that had run wild, with perhaps a 
sprinkling of feral goats in like circumstance, both islands 
remained absolutely uninteresting to the sportsman. The work, 
however, which acclimatisation societies have achieved during 
the past half century, bringing grand Scotch deer to those 
southern hills, and lusty Scotch trout to the lakes that lie among 
them, pheasants and partridges from England, quail and wapiti 
from America, can best be measured by the accounts of sport 
given in the interesting work, ‘Sport in New Zealand,” by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Montagu Cradock, C.B. (London, Treherne). 
Exciting days with pig and wild cattle, stirring crawls after 
monster stags, contests with gigantic trout, novel forms of 
duck-shooting, are all possible in the New Zealand of to-day. 
In fact, man has triumphed where Nature was most niggardly, 
though his efforts would have availed but little if, while omitting 
from the native fauna of New Zealand almost every beast, bird, 
and fish attractive to lovers of the chase, she had not provided a 
climate so perfect that, once transplanted, the deer and trout not 
merely made themselves at home a hundred degrees south of 
their natural range, but thrived in their new domicile as they 
never thrived in the old. 

If Colonel Cradock has given generous tribute to the enter- 
prise of those responsible for all this restocking of an island, he 
1as not spared their blunders where these were too glaring to 
be condoned. In New Zealand, as in Australia, only with 
consequences tenfold more disastrous owing to the complete 
absence of native carnivora, someone liberated a first pair of 
rabbits at Invercargill, from which the whole colony was in 
process of time over-populated. The meaning of that fatal 
error to the New Zealand farmer of fifty years later is that 
thousands of pounds have to be spent in suppressing these 
swarming creatures, and that even by employing hundreds of 
rabbiters ard their dogs, and laying down tons of poison that 
kills mych more valuable animals than those for which it is 
intended, it is hardly possible to cope with the evil. Colonel 
Cradock cites the case of a single station of rather more than 
200,000 acres, where, quite apart from the rabbits killed by 
poison, upwards of 500,000 were destroyed in a single year 
by rabbiters alone, an undertaking which cost the owners over 
£3,000 sterling, leaving on the sale of the skins adeficit for the 
year of over £1.700. It is significantof the importance of the 
rabbiter’s dog in that country that, like the sheepdog at home, 
it is exempted from the licence. 

As an indirect result of the rabbit plague the poison laid 
down for these voracious rodents has practically killed off the 
pheasants and partridges, both of which promised so well at the 
tine of their introduction from Europe. Nor is this all; for the 


ferrets and weasels, which, like the mongoose in the West 
Indies, were also introduced as an antidote to the ubiquitous 
rabbit, likewise turned their attention first to the interesting and 
disappearing wingless birds of the country, and next to the 
poultry farms. 

Altogether, then, it would seem as if this composite fauna of 
native and exotic beasts and birds is in a pretty muddle; but the 
impression left by the remainder of Coionel Cradock’s most 
interesting book is that things might be much worse. Even the 
rabbit problem is in a fair way of solution, by the new process of 
freezing for exportation, while, as regards possibilities, neither 
poison nor weasels can affect the deer and trout, and if the 
pheasant and partridge have practically disappeared, there are 
snipe and duck in profusion; indeed, the climate is particularly 
favourable to the former, which might, the author pleads, be 
introduced on a much larger scale. How long the sporting 
capabilities of a democratic country, in which the mere mention 
of medieval game laws excites derision, will remain what they 
are to-dav is a question that Colonel Cradock does not answer ; 
but it looks as if the efforts of acclimatisation societies might keep 
pace with the destructiveness of emancipated sportsmen for a long 
time to come, besides which, the deer and trout are protected by 
game laws of a kind, at any rate as regards close seasons. 

Deer-stalking and trout-fishing are, with some allowance for 
local atmosphere, much the same sports all the world over, and 
the experiences of the author, or of his friends, as related in the 
second part of the book, do not indicate any startling departure 
from the usual mode of working. The country has, however, a 
few peculiar forms of sport, such as wild cattle-hunting, wild 
(domestic) goat-shooting, following wild pig with dogs, and 
despatching them with the knife, and shooting native ducks over 
decoys, the sportsmen being concealed in cylinders planted in 
the mud. 

Salmon-fishing alone is wanting to make New Zealand 
a dangerous rival of the country from which most of its settlers 
are sprung. When Colonel Cradock admits that only one 
authenticated salmon, a fish of under tolb., has ‘come home to 
roost ” out of the 600,000 or 700,000 salmon fry turned loose in 
those waters, he practically shows that the king of fishes will 
never be acclimatised in Australasia. Yet, if there are no salmon, 
surely trout of 25lb. are a fair makeshift; and for those who 
like sea-fishing, of which the author has no high opinion, there 
are finer chances than anywhere else in the world, save perhaps 
some portions of the North American coast. There is no fox 
hunting, but there are stouter hares than in England. There is 
plenty of racing and polo, and if on the race-course the silent 
totalisator takes the place of the noisy bookie, the sport is 
none the worse for the change. 

On the whole, there can be little doubt that New Zealand 
will soon be in general favour with Anglo-Indians, not merely 
for their official leaves, but as a last home in which to put their 
leisure and pension to the best advantage; and even sportsmen 
at home, trammelled with the increasing expenses and difficulties 
of modern conditions of shooting and fishing, may turn with 
longing eyes to that southern paradise, to which Colonel 
Cradock’s book furnishes so accurate and so readable a guide. 
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HONITON, DEVON, 
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THE RESIDENCE OF 


COL. GUNDRY. 


N the borderland where Devon, Somerset, and Dorset 
join are the mass of lofty heights, with long flat tops, 
covered with ancient furze and new pine woods, and 
deep precipitous coombes, with rich pasture at their 
bases, known as the Blackdown Hills, of which the 

series of cliffs and coombes bordering the great bay of Charmouth, 
from Sidmouth eastwards to Beer, are the most southerly 
extension. North-east of Honiton there is, on the top of one of 
these hilis, the largest prehistoric camp in Devonshire, known as 
Hembury Castle. Below it, in the parish of Broadhembury, is 
the beautiful old house of Grange, the interior of which is here 
illustrated. 

If readers of Country Lire care to !ook back to the 
financial origin of the very numerous fine country houses built 
between the reign of Henry VII. and the accession of James II., 
we believe that in seven out of eight it will be found that the 
fortune which made the building possible was acquired by one of the 
great Law Officers of the Crown, or by a Lord Treasurer. We do 
not suggest for a moment that the money was not quite properly 
acquired. Lord Verulam’s admission that he had accepted 
“‘eratifications ” from both sides, and then given judgment on 
the merits of the case, was probably the exception that proved 
the rule. Lut the vast number of fees, the taste which the 
English always had for litigation, and also the moneys 
paid to the high state efficials for places and appointments, 


which were openly sold, made the position of a Lord Chief 
Justice, or a Lord Chancellor, or a Master of the Rolls so 
lucrative that he always made a fortune, and then almost as 
certainly built a fine house. Grange is one among the many. 
The estate was part of the Church lands purchased by 
Sir Henry Wriottesley, afterwards Lord of Southampton and 
Lord Chancellor, having belonged to the Abbey of Dunkeswell. 
Not far off, at INillerton, was seated the ancient Devonshire 
family of Drewe, and one of them obtained a high legal post, 
being Recorder of London and Serjeant-at-Law in the reign of 
elizabeth, in the last year of whose reign the Recorder, Edward 
Drewe of Sharpham and Killerton, bought the property from the 
Earl of Southampton, and began to build the house at Broadhem- 
bury. The ancient grange or barn of the abbey gave it its name. 
The Serjeant and Recorder died in 1622, and was succeeded by 
his son Thomas, who completed the house, and was also knighted 
by James I. at his coronation. He sold Killerton to Sir Arthur 
Acland, whose descendant, the present Sir Thomas Acland, now 
owns it. But the Drewes continued to be one of the leading 
Devonshire families, and to own Grange. The last of the 
family was the daughter and co-heiress of Mr. Edward Simcoe 
Drewe of Grange, High Sheriff of Devon in 1845. She married 
Mr. John Arthur Locke of Northmoor House, Dulverton. In 
the eighteenth century a good deal of mischief seems to have 
been done, under the guise of improvements, to Grange. The 
court on the western side was filled in, and the original grey 
stone was in part overlaid with stucco, and the stone-mullioned 
windows were removed from part of the front. Only one remains 
on the eastern front. How many fine old Elizabethan houses 
were treated in this way, with a view to bringing them into line 
with a very faint recollection of what the owners thought was 
‘‘classical,” the pages of Country Lire from time to time 
reveal. Still, the effect is not always bad. It is the substi- 
tution of plaster for stone, not the insertion of Renaissance 
windows and cornices or pediments along a whole front, which 
does mischief. When the house was described by Jones in the 
‘‘Views of Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen” in 1829, it was 
believed to represent the letter I, standing for the initial of the 
name of James I., as the favourite E shape did for that of 
Elizabeth. But as the house was planned and partly built 
before his accession, the only intentional change needed would 
have been to shorten the wings and leave out the central 
projection. At the northern end is a quadrangle believed to be 
part of the original buildings of the abbey farm, and a stone fire- 
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place existing there suggests considerable antiquity. The house 
was formerly approached by an avenue of silver firs of great size 
and age, some of which remain, and it is probable that the 
entrance may have been originally through the very fine gate of 
hammered iron which now forms the entrance of the old garden. 
The design is of scrollwork, surmounted by the arms of the 
Drewe family, whose portraits formerly filled the house, and 
whose arms, with those of a number of distinguished families 
allied by marriage, still decorate the rooms in oak and in plaster. 
The property was recently purchased by Colonel Guncry, the 
present owner. The house contains a portion probably dating 
from the days of the abbey grange; but the Drewes must be 
given full credit for the fine chimneys, the vanes, many of which 
were pierced with the initials of the various owners and their 
wives, and the extremely good panelling and mouldings of the 
interior, work which equals any of its kind in Devonshire. 

The landings of the principal staircase are inlaid with their 
arms, and some of the principal rooms on the first floor are oak 
panelled and very highly decorated. The West Country habit 
of cutting armorial bearings in stone, of great size and in 
high relief, over the chimney-pieces is also seen here to 
advantage. The fine old Tudor house of Whitestaunton, near 
Chard, the property of the Elton family, should be compared 
with Grange in this respect, while the plaster-work in parts of it 
may possibly have been done by the same artists. In one of 
the rooms at Grange is a large achievement of arms in stone, 
showing the bearings of Sir Thomas Drewe, impaled with those 
of his wife, the daughter of Sir Edward Moore of Ockham, in 
Hampshire. The Drewe arms are also seen in painted and 
embossed plaster in the bedrooms. The great Spanish architects 
used heraldry so effectively and splendidly in all kinds of 
buildings that it seems just possible that the Devonshire squires, 
so many of whom had connections who went abroad in various 
capacities, whether of trade, adventure, or war, had brought 
back with them the taste for this kind of ornament. It is seen 
in its highest development at Grange in the oak drawing-room, 
the most beautiful and elaborate chamber in the house. The 
general design is as follows: Each side is divided up by flat, 
highly-decorated pilasters, springing from bases which. divide 
also a low decorated dado. Between the pairs of pilasters are 
fifteen flat panels in rows of three. Above these is a rich 
arcade, with pendants suggesting a second arcade, and ir 
the compartments, divided each from the other by a small 
Corinthian column in full relief, is a coat of arms under an 
elaborate arch. These coats run the whole way round the room, 
each shield charged with the bearings of the Drewes, and of the 
families into which they intermarried. Among these are 
Fitzwilliam, Moore,Champernowne, Le Baron, Le Cross, Wynyard, 
Pridaux, Sparrow, Bidgood, Davie, Cholwick, and many more 
West Country names. The ceiling is of geometrical design in 
plaster, with pendants. The very fine and boldly-designed 
mantel-piece is surmounted by the royal arms and supporters, 
admirably designed, and two atrocious iemale figures, in 
Elizabethan petticoats, standing for ‘“‘ Peace” and “ Plenty.” 
The door at the western end of the room is carved with scenes 
from Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.” The writer of an interesting 
and very full account of this cld house, in the Devon Notes and 
Queries, one of those excellent quarterlies devoted to loca! 
subjects now, fortunately, commonly published in our county 
towns, states that before the dispersal of the Drewe possession: 
at Grange, the muniment room contained a very curious pair 
of ‘‘armouries” kept at the house. In one were no les: 
than 3,600 coats of arms, arranged in alphabetical order as t 
the names of the owners. The arms were painted on band-mad 
paper, and bound in vellum. Eighteen shields were on each 
page, all named and described in sixteenth century writing. The) 
were by no means confined to the coats of Devonshire families. 
The second scroll was also a general armoury, but arranged in 
order of the annals in the coats—first lions, then lesser beasts, birds, 
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fishes, reptiles, and insects!) There were upwards of 5,040 coats 
of arms emblazoned in this odd heraldic natural history. 
A word should, perhaps, be said as to the very remarkable 
country lying at the back of Grange, and towards the sea. These 
Blackdown Hills are in their way much more remarkable than 
any other group on the south coast of England. It was their 
structure, and the evidence of the section of the series of no 
less than five precipices, each separated by a ‘‘combe”’ and 
facing the sea, which caused Dean Buckland to think that they 
were direct evidence, in situ, of the Noachian Deluge. The fact 
is that they were once topped with chalk, which chalk remains 
in full quantity at Beer, but gradually shelves away upwards, 
till on Salcombe Hill nothing is left of it except the remains of 
the flints formerly embedded in it. But on the flat tops of 
Salcombe Hiil, Dunscombe, and Lincombe, millions of these 
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flints remain, and among them a very large proportion of what 
were once seashells, especially sea urchins and also sea sponges. 
The older geologists thought that they had found there direct 
evidence that ‘the Flood” had raised the sea more than 5ooft., 
and had caused it to overflow these flat hilltops, leaving all the 
shells and sea beasts on the surface. The red marl, which lies at 
the foot of the cliff in the lower strata, is also interesting 
geologically. It yielded the first specimen of the gigantic 
Cheirotherium, the footprints of which, on hardened sandstone, 
had long caused great curiosity. When it was dug out the 
fishermen stated that they had seen the bones of such beasts 
before, and that they were known as ‘‘ marl-toads.” On these 
cliffs a scarce form of wild pea grows, which is the favourite food 
of that rare butterfly the Luiworth Skipper, which may be caught 
in numbers by those who care to seek them. 


ROSES IN A BERKSHIRE GARDEN. 


N E of the most remarkable developments in English 
gardening of late years has been the raising of new 
roses and the introduction of wild kinds from their 
native countries. In every garden worthy of the 
name these beautiful roses are lavishly planted, 

and though the beauty of some of them may be short-lived, the 
tea-scented and the chinas continue far into the autumn to 
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(Rose Reine Olga de Wuitemburg.) 


give bountifully of those fragrant and delicately tinted flowers 
that never cease to interest. 

We are thinking at the moment of a little garden in Berk- 
shire. It is a garden of flowers, broad borders planted with 
regard to colour relation, and picturesque fruit trees, over which 
many climbing roses have spread their supple stems. The soil 
is very light, and the sun pours down on the roses from morn 
until eve; but they rejoice in 
their sun-bath, varieties that 
refuse to bloom elsewhere 
growing into strong bushes and 
bearing flowers of wonderful 
colouring. The borders in the 
paved garden, by the side of 
which runs a_ pergola, are 
planted with Marie van Houtte, 
Mme. Laurette Messimy, and 
Mme. Eugene Resal, grouped 
with lavender and rosemary. 
Only three years have elapsed 
since the garden was made; 
but even the first year the 
roses flowered abundantly, and 
now the pergola is wreathed 
with blossom, mingled with 
honeysuckle and jasmine, and 
here and there a Japanese 
vine. In the centre there are 
five beds of quite simple design, 
one rose in each bed, and 
arranged with proper regard 
to association of colour. The 
middle bed is planted with the 
most beautiful of the few scarlet 
teas that have been raised— 
Princesse de Sagan, which is 
known at once not only by its 
wonderful colour, but by _ its 
characteristic pointed petals. 
This is a strong note of colour, 
and ranged round are the four 
other beds, filled respectively 
with Anna Olivier, Marie van 
Houtte (fairest of roses), George 
Nabonnand,and Mme.Chedane 
Guinoisseau, with an under 
planting of pansies. Flowering 
gloriously near are Caroline 
Testout, Papa Gontier, Mme. 
Hoste, and Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot. It is 
pleasant to walk in this garden 
of roses on these summer 
morns of late, when the dew 
sparkles on the frail petals; but 
the sun soon creeps over the 
beds, and the flowers lose their 
sweetness and colour until the 
evening. The whole garden 
seems drenched with perfume 
from this massing of roses in 
many varieties and forms, and 
it is ever changing § in 
colour. One day the little 
border of the old pink china and 
lavender is more perfect than 
a week before, and the Caroline 
Testout is bending with its 
"COUNTRY LIFE."" heavy burden, or perhaps 

Catherine Guillot has a richer 
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colour... Lt-i1s 
always. possible 
every day to see 
some fresh beauty 
in this collection 
of the fairest flower 
that ever blows. 

The orchard 
is a relic of the 
past. The trees 
are aged and 
onarled, and it was 
determined to plant 
roses against the 
stems. This is a 
modern use for 
climbing roses, 
and in early 
summer, when 
most of the varie- 
ties are in their full 
beauty, the colour- 
ing seems to run 
through every 
branch. Roses 
planted in this way 
must have a good 
start. The ground 
is naturally poor, 
and it is found that 
a hole about 3ft. 
square 1S neces- = Copyright 
sary for the roots. 
Spread them out carefully, and use for soil two parts of rich 
loam and a part each of good road sand and well-decayed horse 
manure. Add to every load two barrow-loads of old mortar 
rubble and one of wood ashes. Carmine Pillar is the first to 
open the season, and its clear single flowers and beautiful leaves 
seem to cover the whole tree. It is a fountain of colour, but so 
soon hastes away. We wish raisers of new roses would work 
in the direction of getting climbing roses that would last longer 
in bloom, or flower in summer and again in autumn. Carmine 
Pillar has seldom been so fine as this year, but sometimes it 
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ROSE CAROLINE TESTOUT. 
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happens thata 
sinvle storm will 
dash the petals to 
the ground, and 
the anticipation of 
a year is de- 
stroyed. Mme. 
Alfred Carriére is 
not one of this 
group; its lovely 
dead white flowers 
appear from early 
June until 
October. It was 
planted in the 
autumn of 1902, 
against an old 
espalier pear tree, 
and has now 
covered it. Hun- 
dreds of flowers 
have been 
vathered from this 
climber to fill 
bowls in the 
house, and the 
reason of this is 
the firm founda- 
tion that was 
laid at the time 
of planting. 


DWARF POLYANTHA ROS “COUNTRY LIFE”" Some of the 


roses have 
not been planted more than two years and a-half, and are 
now 2oft. high. The Dawson rose, Thalia, Dundee Rambler, 
Euphrosyne, Electra, Paul’s Single White, Gloire de Dijon, 
and Réve d’Or are all a complete success against trees. 
Other climbing kinds that also grow strongly and flower profusely 
are the ever-welcome Aimée Vibert, Alister Stella Gray, 
Papillon, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, W. A. Richardson, the 
Garland, the Penzance Briars, Amy Robsart, and Anne of 
Geierstein, Rosa sinica anemone, the white musk rose (called 
Rosa moschata nivea), Irish Beauty, and Dorothy Perkins on a 
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Garland is planted at the top of a retaining wall, and the shoots 
hang down to the narrow border; and no lovelier picture can be 
imagined than this grouping when the flowers are wide open to 
the sun. 

In a sunny nook against the house Fortune’s Yellow has ] 
grown in a yay that one is accustomed to see in the gardens of the 
Riviera. It was planted in March, 1992; the first flowers opened 
on May ist following, and from that time it has increased 
rampantly. This year hundreds of these beautiful flowers, 
which are the envy of all who cannot grow this queen of roses, 
hang among the soft green leaves. It is generally necessary in 
this country to grow Fortune’s Yellow in a cool house, but we 
welcome it most when outdoors. One well-known rose-grower 
near Norwich is successful with this capricious favourite, and 
never protects the plant in any way. No pruning is done, for the 
good reason that frost does this by cutting back the long unripened 
shoots. A heavy mulch of well-decayed manure is given yearly 
and plenty of water in dry weather. Another rose that is happy 
in this garden is the climbing Dorothy Perkins, which is a 
hybrid of the Wichuraiana race, that wonderful creeping rose 
with white flowers and glossy green leaves. When this rose 
was introduced a few years ago a fresh joy was given to the 
English garden, and the hybrids from it are already famous— 
Alberic Barbier, the creamy white Jersey Beauty, René Andrée, 





PAUL’S SINGLE WHITE ON OLD PEAR TREE. 


south wall. The Garland is one of the most beautiful of rambling 


roses; it belongs to the class which Miss Jekyll in her book 
‘** Roses for English Gardens ” happily describes as ‘“ fountain,” 
and a fountain of bloom it certainly is in June, when every shoot 
is wreathed in white. “It is worth getting up,” writes Miss : 


Jekyll (page 53), ‘‘at 4 a.m. on 2 mid-June morning to see the 
tender loveliness of the new opening buds; for beautiful though 
they are at noon, they are better still when just awakening atter 
the refreshing influence of the short summer night.” ‘The 
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and many others which grace arch, pillar, or rough bank. 
A few kinds are not so fine, but the names are given, 
because we wish to tell the whole story of the rose life in this 
Berkshire garden. Of the climbers Aglaia, Ard’s Rover, Climbing 
La France, Lamarque, polyantha grandiflora, and Irish Modesty 
bloom and grow moderately. It is useful to know how roses 
behave under different conditions, as then failure is sometimes 
avoided. 

The borders and little experimental garden are filled with bush 
roses. When a new variety appears it is purchased, but before 
entering into any important scheme of colour it has to undergo a 
probation. When it is found that the soil and climate of the 
locality agree with it a further stock is either bought or raised. 
The varieties of the race called hybrid tea that flower with 
remarkable profusion are Antoine Kevoire, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Papa Gontier, Caroline Testout, Gruss an Teplitz, Killarney—a 
rose as charming as its name—Liberty, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
and Viscountess Folkestone; and next to these are Camoens, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Gustave Regis, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Ila France, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mme. Pernet Ducher, Marquise 
Litta, Mildred Grant, and Souv. de Eugene Verdier. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of roses are the pure tea-scented and noisettes, 
and to these belong the queen of the Berkshire garden— Marie van 
een KOSE GLOIKE DE DI/JON. "CAL. Houtte, a rench-raised rose, as the name indicates, and bearing 
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early sum- 
mer until winter 
flowers that for 
size and colour 
we have never 
een excelled: it 
as been naturally 


from 


lanted in large 
roups, and one 


ever tires of the 
is, iragra nt 
looms; Corallina, 
rancis Dubreuil, 


eorge Nabon- 
ind, __ Princesse 


Sagan, Mme. 
foste,and Yvonne 
ravier, a flower 
ith large petals 


shell pink 
Jlouring ;— whilst 
the second list 
ust be placed 
nna Olivier, 
eauté Incon- 


ante, Bridesmaid, 
'r.Grill,Goubault, 
on. Edith Gif- 
rd, Jean Ducher, 


me. Antoine ie : eur 
ari, Mme. 
irkeley, Mime.  Copynaht ROSES 


(hedane Guinois- 

au, Maman Cochet, White Maman Cochet, 
Catherine Guillot. 

The roses are tended with loving care, and if success is 
come, no matter whether the soil and air are exactly 
hat most of the kinds delight in, every variety must be 
tudied. But how great a reward for the labour! Before 
the daffodils have flown Marie van Houtte will show its 
first bud, and we know that the time of the rose has dawned. 
The warm rains of spring and summer skies bring out the 
buds rapidly in this little retreat, until in June there is cclour 
everywhere, the ramblers flinging their flowering shoots from the 
pergola and winding them in and out of vine or jasmine. Every 
variety that has been mentioned in these notes has some character- 
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iste charm, and 
may be selected 
with confidence for 
planting in_ the 
coming autumn. 
A lesson that has 
been taught us in 
this garden is the 
value of grouping 
every variety and 
associating it with 
colours that are in 
completeharmony. 
No opportunity 
has been lost of 
creating sweet 
little garden _pic- 
tures — Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone 
mingled with Prin- 
cesse de Sagan, 
the old china rose 
and Marie 


van 
Houtte with lav- 
ender, Gruss an 


Teplitz of deepest 
crimson in a group 
on the grass, and 
the five beds that 
have been de- 
scribed. We have 
tried to show 
something of the 
beauty of this garden of roses in the accompanying series of 
illustrations, which are by Marsh Bros., Henley-on-Thames. 


IN THE GARDEN 


THE 


"COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Dry SUMMER. 
T the moment of writing several weeks have elapsed without rain, 
After the past two 
pleasant 


and there is no prospect of a change. 


cold, and absence of sun, this break 
grumble, perhaps, less that the 
high elevations, and in light 
such as Sweet Peas, Poppies, and kinds of annual 


years of wet, 


is the more enjoyable, and we 


crops are beginning to suffer, On soils, 


many garden flowers, 
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duration are suffering, and the only way to 
maintain their strength is by persistently 
pinching off the flowers to prevent the 
formation of seed. Once allow flower 
and seed to appear together, and the 
plant fails. The same applies to edible 
Peas, because a double burden cannot be 
borne. Our practice is to stir up the soil 
constantly between the rows, and to mulch 
well. The secret is, however, a good depth 
»f soil and manure in the trenches. This 
vas more noticeable amongst the Peas. Around 
he kitchen garden are Gooseberry bushes 
vhich were planted late in spring and the 
rround well manured. Where the Peas were 
own near the Gooseberries the growth is 
xcellent and the crop abundant, but outside 
vem the results are unsatisfactory, The 
ariety sown was Chelsea Gem, but no manure 
as put underneath, and, though we have had 
everal good pickings, the crop is naturally 
ery poor. Other rows in which a good layer 
f manure was put were a great success, 
specially a variety called Wonder of the World, 
vhich is aboat 51t. high, an enormous cropper, 
nd of good flavour. This Pea will be sown 
nore freely next year. It is one of the best 
1 the collection, The dry weather is respon- 
ble for a plague of insect pests, and only 
1e utmost vigilance has kept Roses and other 
owers, and, of course, fruits, in health. There 
a lull now in the production of Rose flowers, 
nd we have been for some time past cutting 
if every bloom as soon as it has gone past its 
est, to save the strength of the plant for the 
utumn display. The Roses were only put in 
‘ist March, but have flowered very well already, 
specially Lady Penzance Briar, Caroline 
Testout, Conrad F. Meyer, Augustine Guinois- 
-eau, and Mme. Catherine Guillot. We are 
‘nticipating a beautiful show in autumn. It 
s a wise plan to syringe the plants gently 
in the evening of awarm day. This dewing over 
is of great benefit, as it refreshes the plant and 
cleans the leaves. 


PLANTING BY THE SEASIDE. 
A correspondent writes for information 
about planting by the seashore in exposed 
positions near Deal. There is a depth of 2ft. 
of light loam on chalk, and it is hoped that 
some of the Silver Firs and Spruces_ will 
grow. To this we may say that none of the 
silver Firs or Spruces are good seaside trees, 
unless there is sufficient shelter to break the 
force of the wind, and even then there are 
very few that will succeed. The species most 
suitable for planting where there is a thick 
outer belt are Abies nobilis, A. lasiocarpa, 
A. nordmanniana, and A. pectinata, the com- 
mon Silver Fire Of the Spruces, Picea nigra 
and alba, the North American Spruces, succeed 
better than the Norway Spruce (P. excelsa), 
but these, like the Silver Firs, must have the 
shelter of a good wind-break. Picea parryana, 
pungens, and Englemanni will not succeed in 
exposed places, even in inland localities, and 
fail entirely by the sea. The conifers that 
will succeed by the sea are very few, and 
probably not more than half-a-dozen kinds are 
available. The finest of all is undoubtedly 
Pinus Pinaster, which is essentially a seacoast 
Pine, revelling in storms and spray. P. maritima, 
closely allied, is equally suitable. One for 
warmer parts is the Aleppo Pine (P. Halepensis), 
but which cannot be relied on, except on 
southern coasts. P. insignis is somewhat 
hardier, and stands the sea gales fairly well, 
nd P. austriaca and its relative P. Laricio 
are both suitable, and especially for making 
the first barrier against the wind. The hardy 
Scots Pine (P. sylvestris) is planted in large 
masses, grows well, but does not luxuriate by 
the sea, and the foliage is apt to get browned 
y the salt spray. Besides the Pines the finest 
fall conifers is the Monterey Cypress (Cupressus 
iacrocarpa). This makes a fine first barrier 
gainst the wind, especially when mixed with 
he foregoing Pines. The variety Lambertiana 
s quite as reliable. The subject of seaside 
lanting is a very important one, and cannot 
e dealt with ully in a note, though we hope 
he advice here given will be helpful. 
RANDOM NOTEs. 
The Wall Garden in August.—The wall 
arden is in its plainest dress in August, and this 
ear the sun has helped to brown the little leaves 
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of manyan alpine plant; but the Roses and hardy flowers offer sufficient compen- 
sation. We look forward now to the green colourings of winter and the burst of 
blossom in spring, when purple Aubrietia and yellow Alyssum make fountains 
of colour, We suppose the wall garden needs as much attention in August as 
at any other season of the year. This is a good month to divide the tufts 
which have gone past flowering, and to prick them in the crevices wherever it 
is probable they will succeed. When this work is accomplished now the 
little tufts are well established before winter. Continue sowing seeds, but 
seedlings in pots should not be planted until the middle of September. 
Linaria dalmatica is such a happy plant in a wall, that one wonders it is not 
more often used; the flowers are bright yellow and orange, and self-sown 
seedlings are not uncommon. The Rock Pinks are amongst the most delightful 
of flowers. D. callizonus has been very beautiful in the garden of the writer. 
This is a native of the Transylvanian Alps on calcareous rocks, and at an 
elevation of between 6,o0o0ft. and 7,o00ft. Many gardeners have found 
this exquisite little plant difficult to grow, and the reason is that it requires 
almost total shade. We havea clump in quite a shady corner, and here the warm 
rose pink colouring 
seems to have a 
special charm. The 
advice of one of the 
best growers of alpine 
plants is to plant 
it in gritty soil in a 
position facing west 
where the overhang- 
ing branches of a small 
shrub protect it from 
thesun. Under these 
conditions it is very 
happy at Kew, and 
bears its flowers from 
June to August. Seeds 
do not ripen freely, 
but cuttings root 
readily in summer, 
and should be kept in 
a moist frame until 
planted out. 

Growing Holly- 
hocks from Seed.—At 
this time, when the 
stately stems of the 
Hollyhock are seen 
in the garden, a note 
upon raising the plant 
from seed may be 
helpful, as this is the 
month for sowing. 
Hollyhocks raised in 
this way are from our 
experience’ less 
affected with disease 
than’ those propagated 
in any other way. 
As a well-known 
authority on the ques- 
tion says: ‘* The best 
way to propagate the 
plants for the garden 
is undoubtedly — by 
seed. Our seed- 
growers have attained 
to a perfection in the 
art of hybridisation 
and_ seed selection 
that was never 
dreamed of years ago, 
when to grow the 
Hollyhock from seed, 
except for the purpose 
of raising new sorts, 
was considered im- 
practicable, propaga- 
tion by cuttings and 
division being the 
only ways of increase 
then in vogue.” Sow 
the seed at once ina 
west border, and get seed from the best sources. When faultless it quickly 
germinates, and late in October lift the plants and pot them into small pots for 
the purpose of wintering in a cold frame. Some growers plant them out in the 
frame at a distance of from 5in. apart. The reason why potting up is recom- 
mended is to bring the plants more under control, as winter rains and frosts 
inflict severe damage. When April has dawned, transplant the seedlings, 
either to the place in which they are to flower, or in what is called 2 reserve 
garden, that is, a portion of the garden in which things are tried before going 
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to their permanent positions. Most of the seedlings will bloom in autumn, 
and in the reserve garden the finest forms can be selected. We advise this 
preliminary trial, for the Hollyhock will remain several years in the same 
place and bioom freely when the soil is enriched and a little liquid manure is 
given during winter, The time to plant Hollyhocks is September, and 
always make good groups. A Hollyhock looks unhappy by itself, but a 
colony of it has all the picturesqueness the flower is capable of i:v parting. 
Our pleasantest recollections of the old cottage garden have been cf the 
Hollyhock tapping against the fence or in the narrow border by the diamond- 
latticed window. Fortunately the plant is rapidly recovering from the fungoid 
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disease which threatened its very existence a few years ago, and we hope in 
time it will have fully recovered. It is too noble a flower to be vanquished 
from the English garden. There are so many good uses for it. 


ON A TRIBUTARY |. . 
OF THE TOWTY. 


HE weather was looking threatening, but still a balmy breeze 
was blowing, as we left Carmarthen by train early on a May 
morning, with the intention of fishing one of the lovely wooded 


tributaries of the river Towy. Arriving at the station for which 
we had booked at 8 a.m., we reached the stream after a short walk, 
then, armed with that fly of the country, a Coch-y-bondhu, also a Hares Flax 
Palmer and a Gran- 
nom, we commenced 
to fish. For the first 
mile stretch it was a 
fair bank to cast from, 
but the trout did not 
appear to be moving, 
no doubt in conse- 
quence of the impend- 
ing rain. However, 
after this distance, in 
which we only cap- 
tured a few very small 
fish, we at iength 
came to a portion of 
the river where both 
banks were heavily 
wooded, and it became 
necessary to take the 
water. As we did so 
the rain began to fall, 
and a few trout now 
came to our flies, at 
least two of them, but 
the Hares Flax did 
not seem of the 
slightest use. Chang- 
ing it, therefore, for 
a Blue Quill, we soon 
did better; yet so 
heavily bushed was 
the stream that it was 
only about one cast in 
three that came off 
without catching some 
of the overhanging 
trees. 

This at last 
became vexatious, and 
we waded through a 
long stickle, a pretty 
bit of water in which 
trout were rising, only, 
however, finding on¢ 
fish to which we could 
get, even then having 
to make a Spey cast. 
But this was a good 
fish, and for the 
manner in which the 
cast was made, sur- 
rounded as it was by 
difficulties of no mean 
kind, deserved bette: 
luck. 

The point from 
where we had t 
make our effort was 
overhung with trees. 
On the other side oi! 
the stream, and wher 
the: fish had risen, 
the boughs of the water-stave nearly touched the river, projecting some 5ft. 
from the bank. Beyond this again, lying in the stream, were a multitude o 
rounded boulders. Wading then as far out as possible, with a quick repellen' 
turn of the wrist, the line was brought back in a long bow, just clearin; 
the water. When the collar had been allowed to go backwards about doubl 
the length of the loop of the line, which was in front of the rod, by anothe 
quick turn the flies were propelled forward, the curve in the line unbendin; 
as they travelled towards the spot to which they were directed, and the flie 
landing one after the other on the water with the lightness of a feather. Fo 
a few seconds they floated down stream unmolested ; but suddenly they wer 
surrounded by a rippling circular wave made so gently as hardly to be per 
ceptible. This only lasted an instant, as in a second there came a big boil, 
and the reel seemed to screech out ‘*‘ Tally-ho; gone away,” as the trou 
made up stream ata rattling rate. Up, up it went, showing plainly that i 
the young salmonidz had gone down the old trout hal come up, and afte 
doing about I5yds. it came to a stand, and then began to come back, tai 
first. Yet just when it was coming down between two large boulders it mad 
a right-handed turn and went with a rush round one, the grating of the gu 
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against it being clearly felt in the rod as it ground round 
the stone. And now came an exciting moment. Down 
it went, as though it knew exactly what would happen, 
and grinding the line for all it was worth against the 
rough boulder. Then when it had reached back about 
royds. it leaped from tre water, showing a lovely speckled 
body of about I2in. in length. Snap then went the 
collar, and the fish carried away three flies. 

Winding in the line, and before rigging another 
flight, we cleared that leafy bower, and as we came into 
the open we felt as if a load had been taken off our back, 
caused by the weight of the atmosphere in this dark, 
gloomy spot. Putting up a fresh collar with the same 
flies, we now again began making careful casts, and 
catching fish after fish, which, though not large, gave 
plenty of piay, being assisted in their efforts by the 
numerous rocks with which the river was strewn, and 
around which they made as soon as they felt the ‘‘ grip.” 
At length we reached a long, narrow stretch of still 
water, with the exception that here and there were 
eddies made by the outjutting bank. Into these we 
cast, getting a fish in the first few; then as we 
went upwards they began to come short, so off came 
the Grannota, and in its place we put a March Brown 
dressed with a yellowish body. This was more 
effectual, as in the next thirty yards or so we caught W. Reid. 
half-a-dozen, 

But now the river had got rough and rugged again, and the timber 
growth thicker on each side, requiring very careful work to avoid getting 
hung up. For safety, when we had approached the wooded part we had 
taken down one fly, and now, fishing with the two which were doing most 
execution, we continued to do well for some hours, sometimes getting two 
fish at one cast. Then, however, things became slack, and, having nearly 
filled onr basket, we thought it about time to leave off and get back to the 
station, now some four miles distant. W. PAYNE COLLIER. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


DesTROYING THISTLES. 

7-T-NHE following letter, besides being interesting from the 

subject-matter, has the additional attraction of being 

written by one of our readers at Singapore, and of 

affording an example of the manner in which weeds are 

got rid of in Germany : “ Ina recent number of CountTRY 
Lire you give a very interesting article about ‘ migrating plants,’ 
in which the thistle is mentioned as very hard to destroy. We, in 
Germany, have a very simple and yet very effective means: As 
soon as the young shoots are high enough to be mown down 
they are cut off—two, three, four times in one summer. The 
thistle cannot stand this, and in many instances does not reappear 
the next year.” 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS SHow. 

Excellent weather, a capital exhibition of stock, and a good 
attendance were the most marked features of this well-established 
exhibition, which opened on Thursday, July 21st. In the Shire 
horse section, which had the place of honour in the catalogue, 
the extraordinary success of Mr. L. Salomon was the most 
marked feature. His fine grey stallion, Norbury Harold, who 
has developed well during the last year, won the championship, 
with Starborough Coronation reserve, and the first prize for 
stallions over two years old, and the corresponding champion- 
ship for mares and fillies he won with Childwick Youno, to 
which Marden Fan was reserve. Besides this he won first in 
the yearling class with Newbury Wizard, and in the foal class 
he was first with a bay by Birdsall Menestral. His Hendre 
Merry Lass also carried off a second, as did also Buscot Chloris. 
It may, therefore, have been described as Mr. Salomon’s 
day. There was a very fair show of shorthorn cattle, 
in which Mr. E. M. Denny, the Marquess Camden, and 
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Mr. Colman distinguished themselves. In the Sussex classes, 
the Hon. R. P. Nevill’s Lord Comp was beaten by Mr. A. J. 
Thomas’s Prince Confidence 2nd. The Channel Islands classes 
were very full, and among the prominent winners were Lord 
Rothschild, Mr. Miller-Hallett, the Marquess of Winchester, and 
Lady de Rothschild. Sir Gilbert Greenall won first honours 
for IKerries, and the Duchess of Devonshire carried all before 
her in Dexters. There was a good show of Southdown sheep, 
in which Mr. Ellis, Mr. Adeane, and Mr. Colman all figured as 
successful exhibitors. This year, too, the show of light horses 
was a very satisfactory one, and indeed the exhibition must he 
admitted to be in every respect one of the best ever held at 
Tunbridge Wells. 
More Mopev Bye-raws. 

The Local Government Board has issued a new set of model 
bye-laws for rural districts, which we hope will receive the 
attention of those concerned. The first thing that strikes us 
about this document is that it runs to forty pages, which means 
more regulations than have much chance of being observed. It 
almost seems as though the officials sought for pretexts to interfere 
with building, while their proper course is to reduce all inter- 
ference to a minimum. It is very difficult at present to get 
houses built at all, and it seems a superfluity that further obstacles 
should be set up by the Local Government Board. For 
example, on page 17 we have a series of proposed regulations 
‘‘with respect to the sufficiency of the space about buildings 
to secure a free circulation of air, and with respect to the 
ventilation of buildings.’’ On this point there are more than half- 
a-dozen wordy and meddlesome regulations, whereas all that was 
required to be said is that where a building 1s erected there should 
be also provided a space at the back at least equal in area to the 
space occupied by the building. Of course, we trust that such a 
regulation will never need to be enforced at all. A house in a 
rural district ought to be detached, and, if possible, with its 
garden lying round it, in which case there would be no need for 
rules of thiskind. Again, in respect to the drainage of buildings 
the authorities are inclined to go into too much detail. If they 
iaid down general principles, and said merely that the drainage 
snould be efficacious, and not of a nature to interfere with the 
comfort and well-being of the community at large, that would be 
in the hands of those who build houses a discretionary power, 
and would not choke originality, It would scarcely be practicable 
for us to go through the regulations here piece by piece ; but we 
hope to return to the subject, as these 
model bre-laws have the effect of 
crippling the efforts of those who 
would like to increase the housing 
accommodation in the rural districts 
of Great Britain. 

AN Earty Harvest. 

Most people who have been about 
in the Southern Counties during the 
last few days must have been struck 
by the extraordinarily quick ripening 
of the corn. ‘The writer, who was in 
Berkshire a fortnight ago, was at the 
same place a week afterwards. On the 
first Sunday it was an object of general 
remark that already the grain was 
beginning to colour. A_ fortnight 
later whole fields were cut and 
standing in stooks, while many others 
were so dead ripe as to evoke the 
comment that if the farmer was not 
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quick to have them cut, a wind might come and blow the 
grain out. Perhaps, however, ripeness is not the proper term to 
use, because a great deal of this grain is simply parched and dried 
with the hot sun, and, from what we have seen of it, it is sure to 
turn out very light and chaffy. The straw, too, is short; but 
that is a matter of very little importance, in view of the very fine 
hay crop that has been safely housed. There is a great outcry 
about the pastures being so dry and hard that they afford abso- 





A EWE WITH FOUR LAMBS. 


Jutely no bite to the flocks and herds, and root crops also are 
suffering severely from the drought, the turnips in many places 
having refused to come up at all, and the potatoes being very 
small, though a better quality than was at one time expected. 
Our ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It is not often that a cow ora sheep produces four young, 
and still less often that the dam is able to rear a family of this 
size; but to-day we show two remarkable instances of the kind 
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—one of a cow with four healthy calves, and one of a ewe with 
four lambs; in each case, to use an old formula, mother and 
offspring both doing well. Our other picture is one of hay- 
making at the Antipodes, and shows an American invention 
being used by our colonists. 


THE ROYAL HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY’S NEW HALL. 


OTWITHSTANDING the multifarious duties which they had 
to perform last week, both the King and the Queen found 
leisure to be present at the opening of the new Hall built 
by the Royal Herticultural Society King Edward has always 
taken a great interest in the welfare of the society, and 
so long ago as 1890 expressed a hope that their labours to 

obtain a Hall of their own would be crowned with success. The Queen’s 
love for flowers is weil known, and has done much to encourage the interest 
in gardening which has been so conspicuous during the last Cecade. But 
for this interest it would have been impossible for the society to have 
collected sufficient funds to enable them to build such a fine edifice 
as that just opened, Hitherto their fortnightly shows have been held 
in tne Drill Hall of the London Scottish Volunteers, but this building was in 
many respects ill-adapted fcr the purpose. The chief feature of the new 
building is the great hall where the society’s shows will be held. This is well 
lighted from above and spiendidly ventilated—an important point when we 
have to consider the welfare not only of the visitors, but that of the 
delicate plants which are exhibited. In addition to this hali there are a 
lecture-room and ample offices for carrying on the business of the society, 
ani, perhaps most important of all, space lias been found for the Lindley 
Library, so that the botanical student may now have free access to this 
splendid mine cf information. The new building is situated in Vincent 
Square, and is therefore easily accessible from all parts of London, and the 
first show, which was held on Tuesday of this week, was so well attended that 
the promoters of the enterprise have every reason to hope for the perfect 
success of their scheme. There is a debt of £14,000 still to be paid off, 
the whole undertaking having absorbed the not inconsiderable sam 
of £40,000. No doubt this sum will be cleared cff in the near future, for 
the benefit of the work which the Royal Horticultural Society is doing is 
gradually beginning to be appreciated by the general public, and there is 
sure to be aresponse in the immediate future. All honour to those who were 
the pioneers of the movement. 


In 18 GOLA PV ALLET. 


By Sir Henry SETon-Karr. 


N the season of 1903 we paid another visit to our elk 
forest. <A. H. was unable to get out until September 
12th, when the elk season had alreddy opened; but 
his brother, Captain H. H., with his wife, accom- 
panied me to the Gula a fortnight in advance, in order 

to try to give some late Gula salmon a chance of being caught. 
The weather, as it happened, was fine and bright, and the watcr 
rather too low for successful sport; but we managed to kill a 
dozen salmon and grilse during the last ten days of the fishing 
season, mostly with prawn and worm, to be strictly accurate. The 
fly was given every chance, but for many days the few fish that 
there were in the water would not look at it. A week before our 
arrival, on the first of September, the Gula had witnessed a 
record flood, the marks of which we saw high up on its banks, 
and it was said that there were fewer fish to be seen, and 
fewer fish were caught, the whole length of the river after the 
flood than before it. The native theory was that this strong 
flood had washed all the salmon out toseaagain. The conception 
had the merit of being original, and might have been prompted 
by the desire of the inhabitants of the Gula Valley to maintain 
the reputation of their river. Personally, I have never heard of 
salmon being washed down a river against their will. Without 
attempting to dogmatise about it, I] recommend the point for 
examination by experts. 

The year of 1903 was a lemming year in Norway. This 
meant that the whole country-side was infested with the small, 
black and yellow, fur-covered rodent, about the size of a small rat, 
that is known as the lemming. In every bunch of grass and 
heather, under almost every rock, was to be found a lemming, 
chattering and highly indignant if disturbed or interfered with, 
ready to go for anything or anybody on the slightest provocation, 
and a source of continual joy to every Norwegian boy and dog. 
The little animals also provided a perpetual feast for the hoodie 
crows, which swarmed everywhere, and for the hawks and owls. 
The lemmings had been drowned in thousands by the big Gula 
flood already mentioned, and the river banks were heaped with 
the carcases. There is no doubt the Norwegian lemming is a 
periodical nuisance when he breaks out, as he does at intervals, 
in these extraordinary numbers. For he eats a large amount 
of grass, occasionally pollutes the water, and also attracts vermin. 
There is even such a thing—so the natives say—as lemming 
fever. One peculiarity of the pest is that its hordes move con- 
tinually west—for what reason or in obedience to what instinct, 
who shall say ?—and so eventually perish in the North Sea. 





H. H. and I went up to Aasen Farm to open the elk season 
a few days before A. H. appeared upon the scene, but at first we 
were not fortunate enough to see any bulls sufficiently big to shoot. 
The southern march of the forest was defined by a steep-sided, 
thickly-wooded valley or canyon, impassable in places, and on 
the further side of which, off our ground, news was brought that 
a good bull had been seen. The Gula farmers are thoroughly 
respectable and law-abiding folk; and when our guileless hunting 
staff assured us that, although we might not go beyond the march 
ourselves with the rifle, it was quite etiquette for them to go 
there, and so perhaps to drive the reported bull over the boundary 
into our own ground, we did not dispute the point. Asa matter of 
fact, the ground in question was common land, where no farmer 
in particular had shooting rights. 

The first day out H. H. andI went our separate ways in our 
own forest, but saw only cow elk. The simple Hans Aasen was 
deputed to search the country beyond the canyon and put the 
wandering bull across to us. The only party to the proposed 
transaction who did not see the matter in its proper light was the 
bull himself. He was there, of course. Hans found him without 
difficulty, achieved an artistic stalk, and watched him as he 
lay in the forest—a fine beast with a good head, chewing the cud 
within easy range. When finally disturbed, he went over the 
open fjeld, as we afterwards ascertained, and away to distant 
valleys far from our ken. Suchare the fortunes of forest hunting. 
The bull elk did not always play the game as we understood and 
planned it. 

The last day of his stay H. H. went for a long hunt in 
company with Ivor and the invaluable dog Rover, from Aasen 
right down to Johan Bergan’s house at Langlete, through some 
of our best elk ground, without getting opportunity for a shot. 
Two fair bulls were at different times followed, and caught a 
glimpse of ; and one would almost certainly have been approached 
and probably shot but for the untimely interference of a domestic 
cow irom a neighbouring soeter. Next day A. H. arrived from 
England, and H. H. and his wife were obliged to leave tor home 
engagements. Lefore doing so, however, H. H. killed two good 
sainion in the pool below Johan’s house, one of which weighed 2olb. 

During the next fortnight or so A. H. and I secured two 
¢ood bulls, and might have shot one or two smaller beasts had 
we so desired. We enjoyed, moreover, the most perfect autumn 
weather I have ever known in Norway. Day after day for 
nearly three weeks we were favoured with blue skies and 
brilliant sunshine, under which the varied colours of heather- 
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covered fjeld, yellow marsh, birchwood, and dark green pine were 
lit up inall their northern beauty, and appeared in quite a 
different guise to what they may assume when Norway weather 
breaks and the sky is dark and gloomy. Under such conditions 
it is a joy to be alive in that bracing Jatitude; and if, perchance, 
a successful chase and kill be added to the pleasures of land- 
scape and of climate, then, indeed, if only for a spell, the lot of the 
hunter is an absolutely happy one. 

One of the bulls we killed carried a head 48in. in span, 
which is good measurement for Norway. He was, moreover, of 
the lighter grey-coloured, slightly more leggy variety, with 
longer spikes and smaller shovel to the horns, a good specimen 
of which we had not yet obtained, and therefore all the more 
welcome in the bag. A splendid beast, in truth, he was, just 
under 2oh. in height at shoulder, and at least 15cwt. of flesh and 
bone and sinew. I can see him still, as he came trotting, and 
whiles galloping, through the trees, and then again as he fell 
stone dead in his tracks to the strong, compelling order of an 
lin. expanding rifle bullet over the heart and through the spine ; 
tor, to tell the truth, | killed him in a drive. 

We had tramped the forest for some days without a shot. 
Cow elk there were, no doubt, in fair plenty to be seen, and now 
and then a young bull, both of a kind we did not want. So we 
held a council of war after dinner in our Laerdal hut. The 
ordnance map was thoughtfully consulted. Ivor, Peder, and 
Johan all took part in the discussion, while Rover whimpered in 
his sleep before the fire as if dreaming of the big bulls he never 
tired of tracking. Thirty-six hours later saw A. H. and myself 
posted in a thick belt of wood on 
the north side of Laerdal Canyon 
awaiting events. A brilliant northern 
sun lit up the dark shades of the pine 
woods, the open forest glades, and the 
distant fjelds. The iemmings played 
around us as we sat, rifle on knee, with 
every sense alert and on the watch. 
Some ten drivers, under the leadership 
of Johan and Peder, were sweeping 
many miles of hill and forest, while 
Ivor on the flank was guarding a pos- 
sible outlet. All Nature smiled on us 
that day, but we were intent on killing 
if only the fates to us were kind and 
the opportunity should come in the 
shape of a good bull elk disturbed 
by the men from his midday couch 
and so driven past our ambush. For 
an hour or more we sat. A. H. was 
in the thicker trees close to the deep 
canyon. We thought it the more 
likely pass, but destiny otherwise de- 
creed. 1 sat on the outer edge of the 
belt of covert. To my left was a wide, 
open marsh, over which it was unlikely 
that elk would break. In front of 
me was a stretch of more open wood, 
through which I could see for a few 
hundred yards. Presently to me ap- 
peared, not an elk, but a man. It 
was one of the native drivers, who 
had apparently gone wrong. He was 
long before his time. The rest of 
the men were a mile or more away. 
The simple-minded native, one of those 
engaged for the day, had kept his 
appointed line of country, but had come 
along too fast and far outstripped his 
fellows, and so unwittingly ran a 
chance of spoiling everything. 

Then deep depression seized me 
by the throat. All our plans were 
naught. How could any self-respecting 
bull follow or cross a fresh human 
track, and so face an unknown danger. 
Silently I beckoned to the erring 
driver, pointed sternly to the rear 
of us, and so whispered him to hide 
himself and then be still. In spite of 
this mishap, I thought it just possible 
an elk might yet come through the 
thicker trees to where A. H. sat, and 
took some comfort in the thought; 
but to my post, in front of which the 
man had tramped, never. JBut the 
impossible happened. 

Another half-hour passed. I heard 
the occasional tapping of the drivers in 
the distance. Then suddenly, in the 
more open wood in front and to the 


left of me, I saw a great grey body IV. A, J. Hensler, 
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appear, moving quickly through the trees. As I silently cocked 
my rifle, on he came, and I saw with thumping heart that he 
carried a fine wide head. Clearly it was a great bull elk. The 
crisis of the drive was on and over in a few moments after that. 
The elk was evidently frightened badly. He had tried to break 
past Ivor, got his wind, and turned just exactly as we had designed. 
He galloped straight to where I sat, then turned his full broad- 
side at 7oyds. as he headed for the thicker cover to my right, 
gave me the fairest possible chance of a right and left into his 
vitals, and the next moment fell dead with a crash. 


THE (CUCKOO. 


By Fiona MAacLeop. 


HERE is silence now in the woods. That spirit of the 

south wind, that phantom voice of the green tides of 

May, has passed: that which was a wandering dream 

is become a haunting memory. Whence is the cuckoo 

come, whither does the cuckoo go?) When our leaves 

grow russet and the fern clothes herself in bronze and pale gold, 
what land hears that thrilling call in ancient groves, or above 
old unvisited forests, or where arid declivities plunge into the 
gathering sands of the desert? Whither is gone Sinlinda, the 
summer bird, as the Esthonians call her: she who has been a 
voice in the far Orkneys (a daughter, it may be, of that cuckoo- 
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queen who bore Modred to King Arthur, Modred the Pict who 
afterward wrought so great evil upon Arthur and his knights), or 
cried the sighing of vain love above the hills of the Gael, or in 
Sweden swung on the north wind as the sorg-gék, uttering 
‘‘sorrow,” or floated out of the east as the ¢réste-gék, calling 
“consolation”? ? When Finland loses her, and the Baltic peasant 
no more counts with dread the broken cries, and she has passed 
from the Irish valleys, so that men and women are safe for 
another year from the wildness of wild love, whither is she gone ? 
Like a dream her voice fades from Broceliande, is heard no more 
by Fontarabia, has no echo in the wood of Vallombrosa. In the 
Jast reaches of the Danube she no longer mocks love: above the 
Siberian steppe the exile no more hears her ironic Go! Go/: from 


W, A. J. Hensler. WHITE STOLES. 

the dim Campagna she is lifted into silence, sospir’ d’amere: she 
is not heard across the waters of Corinth from that fallen temple 
where Zeus took her form upon him, nor is the shadow of her 
wings 1n that wild mountain-valley of Mykenai, where Agamemnon 
and Clytaimnestra sleep, where once the marble statue of divine 
Hera stood bearing on a sceptre her perilous image. Where, 
then, is she gone, she who from the dim Asian valleys to the 
Aztec wilderness, from one world to another, is the mysterious 
voice of wandering love: she who is, in one place, to be hailed 
with hymns of gladness, in another to be hearkened to with bowed 
head or averted eyes? For thus it is, even to-day, among the 
ancient remnant in Mexico and the Californian wilds, who hear 
with terror that foreboding flute-like voice calling out of the 
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unseen world: thus it was in the Himalayan solitudes of old 
when the Sanskrit villagers hailed the cuckoo as a divine 
messenger, Kahila, the bird who knows all things, not only what 
has happened, but what shall happen. 

She has troubled many minds, this wanderer. It could not 
be otherwise. What mysterious music, this, when through the 
grey lands of the north the south wind went laughing on a vast 
illimitable surge of green and foam of blossom? One morning, 
when the missel-thrush was silent and even the skylarks sank 
through the hazy stillness, a far cry would be heard, a sound 
from the unknown, a bell out of heaven. It would float bodiless 
through the blue air, or call softly like an imprisoned echo in the 
coverts of grey cloud. ‘Then those who heard would know that 
Summer had ceased from wearing 
her robe of white and green and 
yellow, and with sunbrowned hands 
was gathering roses for her May 
garland, her June coronal. The bird 
of loveis come. The sighing heart, 
the beating pulse, know it. She is 
come, voice out of the sea, voice 
across waters, Aphrodité of sound. 
Long, long ago this voice, this dim 
remembered myth, was transmuted 
into Orpheus in the south, into 
Lemminkainen by the singers of 
the Kalevala, into Sigurd across 
the Scandinavian’ fjords, into 
Kukkolind along the Esthonian 
wastes, into Cuchulaind among the 
Irish hills, into Coohoolin beside 
the foam of the Hebrides. My old 
nurse had a Gaelic song | have 
forgotten, all save its refrain, which 
was 

‘Gh-Gu, Gu-Gi, 
A cuisilin a-ghraidh, 
Cutstlix mo-chridhe !” 
** Cuckoo! Cuckoo ! 
O pulse of love, 
Pulse of my heart!” 
In the first movement of the ovan 
the singer cailed to the cuckoo to 
come, ‘* Blue-bird of love.’ Why 
‘¢blue-bird”’ I am unaware, though 
among the Finns and Esths * blue- 
bird” is a poetic analogue for the 
cuckoo. In the second lift of the 
ovan, the singer cried “It is come, 
it is come, bird of love, bird of joy.” 
In the third fall the singer crooned 
‘““Tt is gone, bird of sorrow, bird 
of foam, bird of the grey wind.” 
And after each the swift and 
passionate or long, melancholy, and 
sorrowful refrain 
°° Gu-Gu ! Gu-Gu ! 
O cushleen a-ghray 
Cushleen mo-chree!” 
“The returning one” the cuckoo 
is called in an old saga. It is the 
ancient mystery, Love, the son of 
Earth: the wildwood brother of 
him, that other Love, who puts 
aside the green branches of home 
to long for the shining stars, who 
sighs unappeased by white breasts 
and dreams of one beautiful and 
far-off, made of the wandering 
rainbow, of the dew, of the 
fragrance of flowers. The one 
comes with the green wind and 
goes with the grey wind: the other 
puts on blindness as divine vision 
Copyrignt and deafness as a sacred veil, and 
wooes Psyche. 

All old primitive tales know the advent of this mysterious 
bird. Was not, as I have said, the divine Hera herself wooed 
thus by Zeus? In that ancient Heraion in the heart of the 
Peloponnesos which Pausanias saw, he tells us of a statue of the 
goddess whose sceptre bore the image of this spring-born voice 
of eternal love and eternal illusion. The people loved it not, for 
in their eyes the story covered an evil thing: but the priests 
bowed before an ancient mystery, and the poets smiled, and the 
musicians paused and wondered and struck a new vibrant note. 
In every country there are oldtime tales of the cuckoo with the 
attributes of a god, or demigod, or at least of magic and illusion. 
When, in the great Northern saga, I]marinen, the son of Wonder- 
smith and the Air, goes north to woo the snow-bound princess 
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of Conlay (Connleach), the son of Cuchulain, when a youth in 
Skye, and how he went to Ireland and, all unwitting, fought to 
the death with his father—as in the Greek tale of Oidipous, as in 
the Persian tale of Sohrab: and, unknowing relevancy or keeping 
to the ancestral word, the teller emphasised this old myth-tale of 
the cuckoo that knows not and is not known by its own offspring, 
by adding ‘‘ Aye, it was a meeting of cuckoos, that: father and 
son, the one not knowing the other any more than a cuckoo on 
the wind knows father or mother, brother or sister,” 

Of all the cuckoo-tales there is none Jovelier than that told of 
our Gaelic hero in ‘The Wooing of Blathmaid.” This sleeping 
queen or lost princess, whose name signifies “* Blossom,” lives on 
a remote island. With the Gaelic teller this island will be the 
Isle of Man, home of Mananan, that ancient god whose cold 
hands grope blindly along the shores of the world: with the Swede 
or Finn or Esth it will be that other city set among cold forgotten 
waters, that other Mana. Cuchulain loves Blathmaid, and their 
wooing is so sweet that fragrance comes into flowers and birds 
break into song. The voice of Cuchulain is the music of the 
world. Blathmaid hears it, awakes, moves to it in wondering 
joy. Buta rival lord, Curoi the king, carries Blathmaid away. 
Cuchulain is left bound, and shorn of his lone yellow hair. But 
he regains his strength and freedom, and follows Blathmaid. 
Her sign to him from the din where she is kept prisoner is milk 
poured into the water that makes a gulf between the fortress and 
the leaning banks. In the end, Curoi is slain or driven away: 
Blathmaid hears the call of Cuchulain, and wanders into the 
beautiful green world with her lover. Here, every touch is 
symbolical. Cuchulain is the breath of returning life, Spring, 
symbolised in the Cuckoo, that ‘child of air” as the old northland 
poet calls his dream. Blathmaid is the awakening world : 
Blossom. Curoi is the wind of autumn, the fierce and silent 
magician Winter. The milk is but the emblem of melting streams, 
of the fluent sap. 

But now, as I write, already midsummer is gone. The 
cuckoo is silent. The country-folk still think it is become a hawk. 





li. A. J. Hensler. ON THE MOORLAND. Copyright The old Cymric Gwalchmet (the cuckoo-son of Arthur and twin 

brother of Modred) is, Professor Khys tells us, but an analogue 
; what but another lovely metaphor of Spring calling to of the Hawk of May. So, once more, we see the incalculable 
the North to cover herself with the snow-blossom of betrothal survival of tradition. Some say that the wandering clan has 
andthe roses and honeysuckles of procreant love . . . 


he orders thus the outbringing of his sleigh: 


‘*Take the fleetest of my racers, 
Put the grey steed in the harness, 
Hitch him to my sledge of magic: 
Place six cuckoos on the break-boari', 
Seven bluebirds on the crossbu.., 
Thus to charm the northland maidens, 
Thus to make them look and listen 
As the cuckoos call and echo.” 


, The wind, that grey steed, fleetest of racers, the calling 
. of cuckoos, the northland maidens charmed to silence 


| among awakening fields or amid the first green stirring 
3 | ~ of grass-blade and pointed leaf: is not Ilmarinen, son of 


Wondersmith and the Air, the veritable cuckoo-god ? 

If ever the cuckoo-myth find its historian one will 
learn how widespread and basic it is. We follow it 
from Orpheus himself to the myth of Saturn and Rhea, 
to that of Faunus and Fauna, to Siegfried in the north, 
to Cuchulaind in the west—for the famous hero of the 
Gaels is, for all the bardic legends as to Setanta being 
Cu-chulaind, the hound of Culain, as unmistakably a 
cuckeo-god as his Finnish or Esthonian namesake, 
Kukkolind. The base of all is the divine inspiration, 
the mysterious wandering Breath, the incalculable 
Word, ‘the heroic cuckoo,’ who awakens the green 


world, the world of blossom and leaf and the songs of 
birds and the sap in the trees and the mounting warmth 
in the blood, who, as the chroniclers say, ‘‘ rouses the 
enchanted maid of spring from her long sleep.” Of all 

these, whether it be Faunus, or Kullervo or Kalevipoeg 
or the Son of Mananan or Cuchulain, the same thing 
: may be said: they are bringers of Spring, champions of 
the sun, rhapsodes of the immemorial ecstasy, bacchids 
of the ancient intoxication. 

One of the loveliest of these mythopceic dreams I 
beard first, at the break of June, years ago, at Strachur 
‘ 0! Loch Fyne, in a season of cloudless blue by day and 
; n-llow amber by night, and when in the long-delaying 
° disk the voices of many cuckoos floated across the 
n.rrow loch from the shadowy woods of Claondiri. It 
c s of Manan, the son of that ancient Manan the Gaelic 
7 seidon: and how he went to the north to woo his 
z utiful sister, and strew her way with the petals of 

iid-rose and fill her ears with the songs of birds, and 
C 


i¢ sighing of waters, and the longing of the wind 

the west. But that I have told, and am more 
ially telling, elsewhere. Two summers ago, on the 
‘ound of Morven, I was told a fragmentary legend 
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dispersed on the four winds. The 
sweet mysterious voice will be 
heard no more in the world till 
the wind of the south crosses 
the sea next far-off Spring, and 
the sound of the wings of swal- 
lows is come home again. But 
‘‘the bird of the sevens” is not 
yet gone. Seven weeks from 
the Coming of the Voice to the 
hunger of the fledgeling : seven- 
teen weeks, and the fledgeling 
has left foster-parents and gone 
out upon the wind: seven and 
twenty weeks, and the bird 
fades away fromthe woodlands 
like mist. 

It 1s gone: Midsummer, 
the songs of birds, the ‘‘ wan- 
dering Voice.” Already, with 
that old insatiate passion of the 
soul, we long for Blathmaid, so 
soon taken from us: long for 
that divine call to youth and 
love: long for Spring that shall 
come again, though it shall be 
but a sweet wandering voice, 
the call of the unknown, the W. A. Rounch. 
promise of the unfulfilled. For 
we thirst for that invisible mystery whose voice floats above the 
veils of the world, and we would drink again of the old wonder 
and the o!d illusion. 


DRAGHOUND RACES. 


Kk AGHOUND races are likely to becomean annual event 
at Ranelagh, so popular are they with the numerous 
spectators who 
watch them out 

of mere curiosity, to say 
nothing of the people who 
are really interested in the 
hound and his_ perform- 
ances. At any rate, the 
meeting held last Saturday 
drew a big crowd. For 
the benefit of those who 
have not seen it, perhaps 
it will be as well to give a 
short description of the 
mode in which this rather 
novel form of sport is con- 
ducted. The course at 
Ranelagh is circular, skirt- 
ing the polo ground, and is 
about three-quarters of a 
mile in leneth—a fair dis- 


tance to test the speed ofa py 4 pouch OVER THE 


hound, if it does not give 

an accurate idea of his staying power. Towards the end of 
the run there are two hurdles, about 5oyds. apart, over which the 
hounds have to jump. The races are run in heats, about four 
couples competing in each heat. After the man whose duty it is 
to lay the trail has completed the course, the hounds are slipped, 
just like greyhounds to a hare, and, no less eager, they race off 
along the line, and, of course, the first hound in is the winner, 
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READY TO SLIP THEM. Copyrigh 


always supposing he keeps on the line. Unfortunately, thi 
was not always the case last Saturday, as in several instances som 
of the team cut off corners, and thus took advantage of their mo: 
conscientious brethren. It was curious to see the eager way i 
which they all watched the runner, with his malodorous burde1 
Then, when they were slipped, their various natures becam 
at once apparent. The steady hounds started off on th 
line, and followed it to the finish without having deviate 
from the footsteps of the runner by a yard. On the other hanc 
some of the more intelli 
gent hounds simply mad 
a pretence of starting alon 
the line, left it after they 
had run a few yards, anc 
cut straight across th 
course, picking up the lin: 
on the opposite side o 
the circle. Between thes: 
two extremes there wer 
many degrees of cunning; 
some hounds simply cut 
off corners when they found 
themselves getting behind, 
while others who had 
followed the line all the 
way ran round the hurdles 
instead of jumping them. 
One hound created no 
little amusement by craw! 
HURDLE. tea ing under the last 
hurdle, rather than exert 
himself to get over the top. Another belonging to the Stafi 
College Drag behaved in a very peculiar manner; he simp|\ 
refused to have anything to do with the affair, lying down quit 


contentedly and making no attempt to start. This is the more 


curious, as his master, Major L. F. Philips, considers him o1 
of the best hounds in the pack. The ladies’ dresses and tl 
unusual surroundings must have a strange effect on his nerves, 
for he played the same trick last year, y 
all through the season he did his wor 
thoroughly and well. Three different pac 
were represented. Major L. F. Philips enter: 
seven couples of the Staff College Drag pac 
and among these was found the winner, Flash« 
a magnificent hound, as will be seen from h 
portrait which we give. Mr. A. Withe 
brought out six couples from the bitch pack 
the Wembley Draghounds, but none of t! 
ladies, fine-looking hounds as they are, cou 
secure a place. These two packs are compos: 
of foxhounds. The third pack represent 
belongs to Mr. Walter Winans. ‘They are sta 
hounds, and it is not surprising that the winn 
of the second place should be found among t 
seven couples of splendid hounds’ whi 
Mr. Winans brought into the field. Harlin 
who ran Flasher very close for the fir 
place, is a fine upstanding hound, a 
would do his owner as great credit on t 
show-bench as in the field. Indeed, his kenn 
Copyright companion, Clasper, took second prize in t 
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Coronation Cup for dogs of all breeds at the Crvstal 
Palace, the first prize being awarded to a pcodle, the 
third to a greyhound, and the fourth toa fox-terrier—an 
ill-assorted group, surely;.but as there were over 100 
dogs competing, to secure even a second prize was no 
sight honour, and it shows that good work in the field 
is not incompatible with good looks on the bench. In 
act, all the hounds at Ranelagh last Saturday pleased 
he eyes of those competent to judge, and it is to be 
oped that this form of sport will become more popular 
an it has been heretofore, not only for the encourage- 
ient it gives to the breeding of fine hounds, but for the 
musement it affords. Weare so conservative in matters 
this kind that it will probably be some time before it 
ikes a firm hold on the public fancy; but the writer 
ils to see why hound-racing should not afford as much 
ort as horse-racing. 

Among the miners of the North of England there 
ice few events that create a greater amount of excite- 
ivent than the periodical whippet race-meetings. Each 
(og entered is the centre of local interest, and receives 
t e greatest possible care and attention from his owner. 
“hus the instinct to love and protect the lower animals IV. A 
i fostered—a truly desirable object. If hound-racing 
| ecomes popular, there is this to be said for it—that it will not 
so expensive as horse-racing, and a greater number of people 
|] be in a position to participate in the sport. 


AN INTERLUDE ON ‘ 
. AN OCEAN VOYAGE. 


‘ HE azure waters of the scarcely heaving Pacific 
scintillate beneath the vertical rays of the noontide 
sun, melting on the landward side into exquisite 
shades of peach and emerald and amethyst. Even 
the long stretch of mangrove-fringed swamp borrows 

reflected glories from the sea and sky, and shimmers with 

iridescent light. No sign of human habitation is in sight save 
the lighthouse, whence last night two level beams shot out 


their greeting to the white-winged ship now anchored in the 
bay. Swiftly and quietly the boat is lowered, and the Malay 
crew drop into their places hanging motionless over their oars, 


with a grin of anticipation on their dusky faces that gleam 
strangely against their snowy garments. 

Ha! the captain comes. Acccmpanied by a couple of 
favoured friends he springs into the boat and takes a quick 
glance round. Everything aboard? <A jabber of assent comes 
from half-a-dozen threats while the sarang eagerly thrusts a 
loaded gun into the captain’s hands. ‘Give way, boys. <Asté! 


Asté!”? and the littie boat shoots forth along the shining path. 


-All at once the rowers rest on their oars; a whisper runs round, 


and the sarang, bending forward, points excitedly to a tiny 
black spot showing just above the surface of the water. 

“What is it?’ asks one of the strangers, rising and 
looking round. 

‘Down, down,” whispers the Malay, with an angry scowl, 
for sport levels all distinctions of race and rank. “Tis but a 
shark. See, he hath heard.” 

‘He has scented danger and disaf peared. Better luck next 
time,” remarks the captain good-hun:ouredly ; but the coloured 
crew mutter disccntentccly, “Tis evil hunting where women be.” 


iV. A. Rouche 


LAYIAG THEM ON. 
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FLASHER, THE WINNER. Copyr 

Warned by the past, strict silence is imposed, for the boat 
is approaching shore, and between the gnarled roots of the 
mangroves are curlous tracks, as though an aboriginal had 
drawn the figure of a tailed comet in the ochre-coloured mud. 
Once more a thrilling whisper runs round. Itis no question now 
of the execution of a pirate of the ocean, but of the skilful stalking 
of the kangaroo, from whose tail, fate favouring, Mahommed 
the cook shall this night make savoury soup, such as the white 
sahibs love. Noiselessly they glide along the marge, where little 
skipjacks, first cousins to the flying fish of deeper ocean, spread 
elistening fins and dart through the air like marine dragon-flies 
at play. The boat is grounded, and leaving the crew the 
three creep forward in single file over the treacherous sand. 
The tracks of the kangaroo have ceased, but may be 
picked up yonder, where a clump of eucalyptus marks a 
water-hole. With coat drawn over his head, and body 
bent double, the captain advances, peers through the bushes, 
then signals to his companions. ‘There, at the bottom of a 
saucer-shaped hollow, five long, lithe-limbed kangaroos are 
sucking up the muddy water. Hark! the report of a gun rings 
out, and with one wild, wondrous leap the five have disappeared, 
and the brushwood closes behind them. 

‘No luck to-day,” grumbles the captain, echoing in his 
heart the Malay’s words: ‘’Tis evil hunting where women be.” 
For one day at least the lust of slaughter must go unfulfilled. 
But ona sudden the crew raise a joyous shout, pointing eagerly 
to a grey form that lies motionless on the shore. It is the male 
kangaroo, shot through the heart in his last leap for freedom. 
And as the boat glides back across the placid waters, East and 
West rejoice together, while the scent of death floats in the 
breathless air. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEDGE MUSTARD. 
[To THE Eprror oF **CountrY LIre.”] 
S1r,—In Worcestershire and Gloucestershire this is known to the local folks 
as senvy, or perhaps it ought to be saine vie or sans vie. I never, however, 
saw it written, and am anxious for knowledge.—J. E. HAWKINs, Staunton Court. 


RKESTLESSNESS OF CAGED BIRDS AT MORNING 
AND EVENING. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 





Srr,—I think many of us who are fond of birds in cages 
are apt to solace our consciences, occasionally afflicted 
with a sentiment that the avine prisoners are not quite 
so happy as the free birds, with the notion that 
birds want only to eat and to drink and play with 
their mates, and that their flight is prompted only 
by these needs. I believe this to be true to 
a great extent. I do not think the wild bird taken 
from the nest suffers much from its imprisonment, 
provided these needs are supplied, as they can be, within 
the cage. The wild bird trapped and caged after know- 
ing the freedom of wild life no doubt suffers, but we 
do not often try to keep these in cages ; and canaries have 
so lost all ear for the ‘* Call of the Wild” that they need 
not be considered. But there is just this point worth 
noticing, not only for its bearing on the question of the 
humanity of keeping birds in cages, but also for its 
more general interest as an illustration of inherited habit— 
that a vast majority of the birds we keep in cages show 
restlesgness at the hour of the flight. I do not speak of 
those birds that are wholly or partially migratory in this 
country. Of the former, few are left; of the latter, 
thrusnes and skylarks are rather frequent inhabitants of 


Copyright cages. But it is not to this seasonal restlessness that I refer; 
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it is to the daily restlessness that manifests itself in the great majority 
cf birds in cages, at the hc urs of the morning and the evening flight. 
It is a restlessness so strongly marked and so definite in time that it 
is difficuli to escape the conclusion that it is due to the inherited 
instinct for flight to and from the place of feeding and the place 
of roosting. This flight is common to so many kinds of birds that it 
is likely at one time or another to have been common to the whole 
avine kind. It is the impulse that we see urging the tame-bred wild 
ducks to fly in big circles at morning and evening ; it is the impulse 
which urges the bullfinch to hop ceaseiessly, with pathetic pretences 
of beating his wings in flight, at the same daily hours, from perch 
to perch within the narrow limits of his cage. Even though they 
have never known personally the habit and necessity of the flight, 
they have inherited the instinct of the habit. Whether the caged 
birds suffer from the restricted degree in which only they are able 
to indulge it, it is hard to say. At all events, the persistence 
of the instinct is interesting to note. Il. G. H. 


A RIDING BULL. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph which I took of a friend of mine 
on his bull may interest your readers Wherever he wishes to take 
the Lull he rides it, through town, traffic, or anywhere. —HENRY 
kx. Fow.er, St. Anne’s Rectory, Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. 


SINGING MICE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—Ae letter in your issue of July 2nd regarding ‘‘ Singing 
Mice,” your correspondent may be interested to know that Ruskin 
refers to the same remarkable fact—communicated to him by Miss Susan 
Beevor. A friend of hers in France told her *‘the mouse often came into 
their sitting-room and actually sang to them, the notes being a little like a 
canary’s.” See ‘* Hortus Inclusus,” page 46, second edition,X—ELLEN A. 
BARTLETT, Painswick, Gloucestershire. 


BOATS AT VENICE. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I think it may interest you to see how the quay off the Zattere at 
Venice looks on a busy day. The scene shows a multitude of boats drawn 
up to unload their wares. The greater part here seen are the fishing boats, 


many of them from Chioggia, since the variety of colour and design displayed 





on the sails stamp them as hailing from that outlying port. The glory of 
these colcurs must be seen to be believed. One of the favourite tints is 
a deep orange brown, obtained, I believe, from the bark of the oak, and 


gaining every year in depth of colour from exposure to sun, air, and rain, 





Others again present a most refined blending of white and yellow ; and others 
once more are suggestive of having served as a painter's palette, so mingled 
and varied are their hues. Beyond the fishing smacks are moored a number 
of boats from Dalmatia that iie off the Zattere with loads of wood, and that 
add immensely to the picturesque effect of the scene. Their high masts 
above, with piles of timber below, form a study in brown that is wonderfully 
beautiful, especially when scen against an autumn sunset, when the last rays 


sinkii ¢ down behind the Euganean hills bathe the-canal of the Giudecca ‘* in 
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one unc'ouded blaze of living light.” The wresence of these boats is an al 
important event in Venice, and is eagerly hailed as winter approach 
Kvery householder then Jays in his store of fuel—coal being neither suital 
for the stoves of the country, nor easily procurable—and the Dalmati 
wood-boats are soon lightened of the freight they have brought from th 
far-away forests. —A. W. 


THE DANGERS OF THE SANDS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*CountTRY LIFE, 
S1r,—Several narrow escapes, and three or four distressing cases of drownii 





caused by the tide rising and intercepting persons walking under cliffs, 
adventuring on wide stretches of sea-sand, suggest a word of warning as 1 
the dangers lurking behind these very innocent-looking adventures. The la 
case is typical: Two men from a German schooner saw a number of se: 
basking on the extensive sands in the Wash—sands which at low water at 
uncovered for miles, but are intersected by deep channels, up which boats a1 
ships can sail at ail states of the tide. The men rowed up a creek to the ed, 
of the sandbank, got out, and left the boat aground, They appear not to 
have forgotten that the tide was rising, for they left a boy in the boat. B 
the currents in the channel when the tide was in full flood were so strong th 
the boy could not control the boat. He was carried to a distance, an 
meantime, the sandbanks were covere:l, and the men were drowned ‘‘b 
inches.” This is a somewhat unusual example of the dangers of the sa: 
But perhaps I may be allowed to indicate two of the commonest mistakes |) 
which fatal accidents of a really shocking kind very frequently take place. A 
sandbank lying off the shore, and divided from it even at low water by 
neck of salt water, is rather an attractive thing. People commonly think t] 
will row across and bathe from it. They row over accordingly, beach thi 
boat, leave it on the margin, and then walk across to the far side of the sand- 
bank, and bathe. | A sandbank is nearly always shaped like a sole, higher i 
the middle than at the sides, So they do not see what is happening at t! 
back. What hazpens is that the tide rises about a foot and a-half, and aw: 
floats the boat. There is always a current in the channel, and it is carri 
away. The result is that unless the bathers are good enough swimmers to 
gain the shore, they are certain to be drowned, unless seen and rescue 
Another, and s:ill more tempting danger, is the expanse of wide sands co1 
nected with the shore at low water. If these are in a bay, as they oft 
are, it will very frequently be seen that the part nearest to the shore is the last 
to be uncovered, a great circle cf sand gradualiy appearing further out, an 
emerging till all lies high and dry. This means that on the land side is 
depression, which extends partly, or sometimes entirely, between the mai 
back of the sandbank and the shore. What happens is this: A party com 
down to bathe, say from a house rented near, and see the margin of the s 
perhaps half a mile from the land. They cross the depression near the shor 
which is nothing more nor less than the bed of a tide-stream connected wit 
the sea, walk right across the sand, and then undress and bathe. Meantim 
the rising tide sends a long claw round, sometimes both ways, like a cral 
claws, more often only on ore side, many hundreds of yards off, whi 
gradually cuts them off from the shere. They do not even see it at firs', 
owing to the depression. When they do find it, time is- wasted in trying ! 
a shallow place, while all the while it is growing deeper and wider. If th 
can swim across well and good. If not they drown. A ghastly accide 
of this kind happened some few years back in a secluded bay off the Norfi 
coast. Several young girls drove down from a farm near, with the res 
mentioned. All—I think five—were drowned. A year or so after anotl 
party did exactly the same thing, but were seen and rescved by a fisherma 
who had the greatest difficulty even in persuading them to get into his bo 
they were half a mile from land, and could not sce the deep channel full 
rising water that had already cut them off! The cases of people being c 
off while trying to get round under cliffs are so stupid that one need not re 
to them were they not so common, The obvious reason is that they dot 
find out, before making the attempt, whether the tide is rising or fallit 
and if the latter, how long it will be before it begins to flow again. 1 
the danger of the sands is more subtle. No one shouid ever ven! 
across them without (1) finding out or knowing whether there is a chani 
close to the shore ; (2) without discovering how long it will be before tl 
tide begins to rise.—C. J. CORNISH. 
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